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Heath falls: who will replace him? 


<e •• 




By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Edward Heath has been defeated 
the election for the Conservative 
arty leadership in Britain — by a 
oman. 

’ The woman is Margaret Thatcher, 
i ember of Mr. Heath's last Conser- 
ative Cabinet and now her party's 
lief speaker on economic affairs In 
parliament. She ran ahead of Mr. 
eath InT’uesday's first ballot for the 
. onservatlve leadership, bat her lead 
.-as not trig enough under party rules 
>r her to get the job. Xt was big 
nough to get Mr. Heath to withdraw 
•om the race, however. 

Mr. Heath announced after the first 
allot that he would not allow his 


Dispute flares 
leld by illegal 

By Lucia Mouat 
- Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
U.S. determination to crack down 
r .3 m the nation's Illegal alien problem is 
i * ? acinga stiff new test on Capitol Hill. 

. ' Illegal aliens now hold 2 million to 3 
niliion jobs, many of them eagerly 
jyed by America's own unemployed. 
' Vhile illegal aliens are always sub- 
' ect to arrest by immigration officials 
. vho may find them, it is no crime for 
• in employer to knowingly hire them 
> n the first place. 

.. .• . A bill sponsored by Rep. Peter W. 
Rodino Jr. (D) of New Jersey and 
'*ep, Joshua Eilberg (D) of Pennsyl- 
' ’ /ania would make it a crime, impos- 
: ng various degrees of penalties an 
i .*-• imployera who knowingly employ 
_ llegal aliens. 

. The same bill has twice passed the 
j . House by overwhelming majorities In 
; '' recent years, but on the Senate side it 
has never emerged from Sen. James 
V t>. Eastland (D) of Mississippi’s im- 
fc .- migration and naturalisation subcam- 
'mittee. 

"" Some high-paying Jobs 

One Capitol Hill source following 
.the progress of the legislation de- 
scribes the Mississippi Senator as 
' "loudly silent" on the subject of 
Illegal aliens. A Senate source has 
said that when there is "sufficient 


Mrs. Thatcher defeats Conservative Party 
chief; Whitelaw awaits second ballot 


name to go forward for the second 
ballot Feb. 11. By then other candi- 
dates may have moved into the race 
and party pressure may well be put on 
Mrs. Thatcher to follow Mr. Heath’s 
example and withdraw in favor of a 
compromise candidate commanding 
broad party support and thought 
capable of binding up the party’s 
wounds. 


Toughness questioned 

The alternative with the broadest 
support seems to be William White- 
law, now chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party, who wan general applause 

over jobs 
aliens in U.S. 

interest’ ’ on that side of Congress, the 
legislation will move. 

In any case, the newly Introduced 
bill as yet is only on the House side 
and hearings were held this week in 
Mr. Eilberg’s immigration, citizen- 
ship, and international law subcom- 

mlttee. ★Please turn to Page 4 


when he was Mr. Heath’s Minister for 
Northern Ireland in the last Conserva- 
tive Cabinet. 

; Mr. Whitelaw is a landowner from 
near the Scottish border. He has a 
reputation for decency and under- 
standing other people's point of view. 
But British political commentators 
have repeatedly asked whether he has 
the toughness for the political battles 
that a prospective Prime Minister 
almost inevitably has to face. 

Another possible second-ballot can- 
didate is James Prior, also amember 
of Mr. Heath’s last Cabinet, and back 
in the 1960s Mr. Heath’s , parlia- 
mentary private secretary. Both he 
and Mr. Whitelaw would not let their 
names go forward on the first ballot 
out of loyalty to Mr. Heath. 

In the first ballot, Mrs. Thatcher 
unexpectedly led Mr. Heath by ISO to 
116. To have automatically succeeded 
him in the leadership without a run- 
off, she needed a total of 139 votes and 
at the same time to be 42 votes ahead 
of him. (In the first ballot, 16 votes 
went to a third candidate, Hugh 
Fraser, husband of Lady Antonia 
Fraser, noted biographer of Crom- 
well, Mary Queen of Soots, and James 

^ ★Please turn to Page 4 


jbil tariff 
lied key 
o 1985 cut 
in price 

By JohnDUiin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Atlanta 

World oil prices could be driven 
..down to about $7.70 a barrel by 1985 
from the current price of $10.50 If 
f President Ford’s energy package is 
passed by Congress. 
y Frank G. Zarb, chief at the Federal 
..Energy Administration (FEA), says 
.'Mr. Ford's energy measures could 
-■ hammer down foreign oil prices to 
that level by reducing U.S. demand. 

/ "We went to sleep in the 1960s, says 
;Mr. Zarb, and allowed the U!S. to 
become overly dependent on unre- 
\ liable foreign supplies. 

: "If we had put these programs 
^proposed by President Ford into ef- 
fect 10 years ago, the price of oil today 
f would be $6 to $7 a barrel . . .” Mr. 
|zarb told this newspaper . 

Officials gathered 

< The energy chief was one of a 
>galaxy of presidential advisers and 
'Cabinet officers here this week for the 
/White House conference on domestic 
C and economic affairs. 

The Atlanta meeting, the first of a 
series to be held this year, was 
vened to bring public attention to 
e President's 1975 proposals to 
Congress, with special emphasis fo- 
cused on the areas of housing, wel~ 
f fare, energy,, and the economy. 

I, Gasoline prices would climb 13 to 15 
: cents a ^gallon under the Ford pro- 
Igram, Mr. Zarb said; but increases 
for home-heating oil will probably be 
more than 7 to 8 cents a gallon. 

Repeatedly, administration offi- 
cials emphasized to the 750 delegates 
-at the conference here their position 
-that there is no way of avoiding the 
plough decisions needed to correct 
" problems in the U.S. economy. 

Some housing option sib 

AJxmt_the _n?o$t ^optimistic note 
came from JamesT. Lynn, Secretary 
of '■Housing and Urban Development. 
Mr. Lynn said federal projections 
show housing starts, down drasti- 
cally, should double to a rate of about 
1.7 million units a year by November 
or December. The Industry should hit 
2 million starts in 1976, it was esti- 
mated. 

Otherwise, the President’s advisers 
gnawed a lot of bullets. 

L. William Seidxnan, assistant to 
tixe ‘ President for economic affairs, 
sees unemployment hovering around 
8 percent for the next two years. 

Inflation in 1975 will continue at the 
rate of about 9 percent, he says, 
including 2 percent caused by higher 
oil taxes. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


U.S. economy 
at crucial point 

Jobs, outlook bleak for 1975 and beyond, 
but President’s report hints of an upturn 


By Harry B. Ellis 
j Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The. United States is a nation at the 
crossroads. Pending economic and 
energy decisions will affect the future 
of almost all Americans. 

This Is the picture that emerges 
from the stream of special messages 
sept by President Ford to Congress, 
culminating in Us Tuesday report on 
the state of the U.S. economy. 

"How," asks Alan Greenspan, 


Economics 
shake Ford 
candidacy 

Recession may mean 
‘no win’ situation 

. By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The ‘ grim economic picture 
presented by President Ford has 
brought about a whole new political 
ball game In the United States: 

• Impetus Is given to talk here 
among Ford associates that the Presi- 
dent, despite his previous statements, 
may not run in 1976. 

Mr. Ford is aware that the near 8 
percent unemployment and inflation 
rate he predicts for next year could 
well mean that he may be heading 
toward a "no win" proposition. Under 
no circumstances, his friends here 
say, .will the President alter the 
contest if "the odds, are that great 
against him." 

£©» Tuesday, Presidwn&Pord, cam- 
paigning in the South for Us economic 
proposals, said he thinks the nation's 
economic health would be improved 
sufficiently In 1978 to permit him to 
run for election for a full term, 
according to a wire service report] 

• The Democrats see in “bad 
times” a climate In which the tradi- 
tional appeal of their' party — to the 
poor and the unemployed — could 
very well carry the ticket to the White 
House next year. 

Even while Sen. Henry' M. Jackson 
is formally throwing Us hat Into the 
ring (he actually has been in the race 
for months), the prospects grow for 
an extremely crowded field in the 25 
presidential primaries that begin in 
New Hampshire next winter. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers (CEA), "do we maintain a 
balance between the [current] eco- 
nomic decline, which has not yet 
halted, and turning [the economy] 
around, without rekindling in- 
flation?" 

He warns of the "dangers of re- 
igniting inflationary pressures. ” If too 
much stimulation is applied to the 
economy, in the hope of quickly 
reducing unemployment 

1975 outlook 

White House forecasts, prepared by 
the CEA, say the jobless rate will 
average 8.1 percent in 1975, the 
consumer price Index will rise by 11.3 
percent, and the gross national prod- 
uct (GNP), or output of goods and 
services, will drop by 3.3 percent. 

If these projections are accurate, 
the U.S. economy will experience a 
worse year in all three categories — 
inlfation, recession, and unemploy- 
ment — than it did in 1974. 

The CEA forecast, said Mr. Green- 
span, calls for "considerable weak- 
ness" in the economy during the next 
few months, then a stabilization — or 
bottoming out of the recession — and 
' ‘recovery beginning In the last half of 
the year and carrying on into 1976. ” 

Tough odds 

Even so, the unemployment rate is 
expected to drop only slightly next 
year, to an average of 7.9 percent. In 
1977 jobless rolls may stand at 7.5 
percent of the work force, according 
to the CEA. 

President Ford, in a recent tele- 
vision interview with NBC News, said 
unemployment over 7 percent "in 
early 1976," coupled with double-digit 
inflation, would make "pretty tough 
odds" against his being a candidate 
for president in 1978. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Patricia Hearst faces choices; 
her father’s paper shifts image 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

San Francisco 
One year after the kidnapping of 
newspaper heiress Patricia Hearst, 
the family and friends of the young 
woman who said she voluntarily 
joined her "Symbianese Liberation 
Army” (SLA) captors still are wait- 
ing here for her to make another 
chblce: 

— TO continue In a path of flight 
and resistance, risking the kind of 
confrontation with police that brought 
death to six SLA members in a Los 
Angeles shoot-out last May 17- 
— Or to follow in the path of Jane 
Alpert, the young fugitive who was 
sentenced to 27 months in prison last 
month, having surfaced after jum- 
ping bail nearly five years ago and 


going underground while facing 
charges of helping bomb New York 
buildings in a 1969 antiwar protest. 

The , choice was underlined on the 
eve of the Feb. 4 anniversary when 
the FBI here confirmed Its agents in 
Los Angeles were checking out the 
story of a man who said "Patty" 
Hearst was one of three women who 
briefly kidnapped him at gunpoint in 
Los Angeles last Friday. It was but 
the latest of "sightings” reported 
since May in places like Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Guatemala. 

When tips Increase 

The FBI later announced it was 
calling off the investigation of the Los 
Angeles "kidnapping" for lack of 
evidence. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


NOISE 

How to muffle it— 1 


By Monty Hoyt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

From the whine of jet aircraft to the 
hubbub of blenders, disposals, and 
lawn mowers, noise pervades modern 
Me. Can we muffle it? Can we bring 
sound levels in our environment down 
to safe and agreeable levels while 
maintaining the effectiveness of the 
Urdus trial system that produces 
them? 

According to noise experts, this is 
one of the most demanding — and 
insistent — environmental challenges 
faring citizens ■ in the United States 
today. And, as reported In this series, 
the answer is a qualified "yes." There 
are hopeful trends, both legal and 
technical, which have begun to push 
the noise level down. But environmen- 
tal din is so pervasive, it will take a 
major, sustained effort to quiet it. 

Rising tide of sound 

Some experts estimate urban noise 
levels have been increasing at the 
rate of one decibel a year for the past 
80 years, to create a "rising tide of 
unwanted sound." Other authorities 
say that a noise plateau has been 
reached in the last five years and the 
onslaught is receding. Whichever is 
right, noise in the United States Is a 
major national problem. 

It is estimated that 20- million 
Americans have measurable, noise- 


Damping the invisible pollution 
bombarding our ears 


Noise fighter— keeping the sounds to himself 


related, hearing losses today. Further- 
more, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) estimates that 16- 
million, people are subjected to air- 
craft noise levels ranging. from mod- 
erate to very severe. Recently the 
EPA! reported that 75-mllllon people 
are exposed to day/ night sound levels 


in excess of the 60 decibels a typical 
air conditioner produces (a 24-hour 
average with added weight given to 
night noise) and 600,000 
exposed to greater than 
around the clock (about tfc 
busy street). 
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Mideast specialists skeptical of price floor 

Oilmen rap Kissinger’s plan 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Oil specialists in the Middle East 
are skeptical about the prospects for 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer’s long-term plan for a system 
of floor prices for Imported oil. 

The plan, outlined by Dr. Kissinger 
in a speech to the National Press Club 
in Washington, calls for preventing a 
sudden drop in Imported oil prices 
while stimulating investment in alter- 
nate forms of energy. 

Arab oilmen believe they can main- 
tain their prices, despite Dr. Kis- 
singer's prediction that time is work- 
ing against the producers. 

The oilmen doubt that alternate 
energy supplies can be com- 
mercialized at prices significantly 
undercutting the current oil cost of 
around $11 per barrel. 


oil countries will lead to increased 
Imports - from industrial countries, 
generating renewed demand there for 
oil for manufacturing. 

Other ; Western sources here also 
doubt that the target price, reported 
from the Kissinger entourage as $7 to 
$9 per barrel, would be high enough to 
stimulate American investment In 
new forms of energy. 

“Dr. Kissinger has been pursuing 
two implicitly contradictory policies 
— lowering oil prices In the short run 
and protecting American energy In- 
dustries later,” one influential consul- 
tant here said. 

At the recent ministerial meeting in 
Algiers of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 


Washington's determination to end 
American dependence on foreign oil 
imports was singled out as an over- 
riding American political objective. 

Other political goals of the Kis- 
singer plan, as seen here, are: ano- 
ther move in the war of nerves 
between consumers and producers, 
and further reassurance to the Amer- 
ican public that the administration is 
taking a tough line on all. 


The expectation here is, however, 
that consuming nations will prove to 
be more enthusiastic for points in the 
Kissinger plan, which sound nearer to 
the OPEC outline for the producer- 
consumer conference scheduled for 
later this year. 


Cooperation questioned 

They also doubt that Europe and 
Japan, the main customers for Arab 
.oil, will ally themselves with an 
American position which relies on 
unproven alternate resources. 

Dr. Kissinger's proposals are to be 
submitted to the newly formed Inter- 
national Energy Agency (2EA) which 
meets in Paris Feb. 5. Theoretically 
these proposals pose no direct threat 
to the oil-producing countries so long 
as the latter remain united and 
maintain a common price front, 
analysts say. 

But in practice they will be viewed 
as a challenge to the producers — a 
challenge Europe and .Japan may 
wish to avoid joining, it Is felt — 
because the proposals rest an the 
assumption that current oil prices are 
both unfair and unrealistic. 

The oil producers maintain that 
their prices reflect their needs, in an *' 
Inflationary market, for foe industrial 
goods and services they must import 
to develop their economies. 

Saving discounted 

“The recent drop in demand was 
achieved by cutting back waste and 
marginal consumption — a onetime 
saving,” one oil consultant points out. 
A further reduction in demand was 
unlikely unless the consuming coun- 
tries were ready to jeopardize their 
own economies and development, he 
said. 

While admitting that some coun- 
tries like Algeria will be spending as 
much as they earn by 1877, thereby 
opening the temptation to infighting 
among the producers for national 
profits, specialists here point out that 
foe oil-producing bloc as a whole will 
still retain a powerful overall lever- 
age. 

In addition, booming prosperity in 


U.S. business makes 
news — in Soviet press 


By Elizabeth Fond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 

Stranger political bedfellows than 
American businessmen and Soviet 
Communists are hard to imagine. But 
that, ironically. Is what one finds in 
the Soviet press following foe recent 
trade-emigration furor between Mos- 
cow and Washington. 

In the political cartoons fat capital- 
ists and monopolists may still leer in 
the abstract, but In the news columns 
of Pravda and Izvestia the big names 
In American business — like Occiden- 
tal Petroleum Corporation's Armand 
Hammer and General Motors presi- 
dent Elliot Estes — are foe staunchest 
defenders of the Soviet position on 
trade. 


man” in support of Soviet- American 
trade. But they do not mention the 
argument of such labor leaders as 
AFL-CIO head George Meany that 
increased trade and American In- 
vestment abroad would take jobs 
away from American workers. 

Instead, the Soviet press contends 
that increased trade with the Soviet 
Union would boost the faltering U.S. 
economy and provide mare jobs far 
the 6.5 million unemployed Amer- 
icans. 7 And their authorities on this 
and the other virtues of nondiacri- 
minatory trade are the capitalists 
themselves. 


Opposition stressed 

Moscow's newspapers continue to 
cite American businessmen's opposi- 
tion to the congressional price of 
liberalizing Soviet (Jewish) emigra- 
tion for expanded Soviet- American 
trade — and by implication business- 
men's approval of Soviet rejection of 
these terms. 

The Soviet Union froze the trade 
agreement with the United States two 
weeks ago in response to the congres- 
sional conditions. 

The Soviet press exhibits no more 
embarrassment than do the business- 
men ove^Jhia alliance between Com- 
munists and the “class exploiters” 
they are committed to overthrow. 


The press does defer to the working 
class by quoting occasionally from 
labor sources like “the influential 
trade union magazine Butcher Work- 


Meeting reported 

Thus, on Tuesday Pravda ap-' 
provingly reported that Mr. Hammer 
met with the chairman of the Moscow 
City Council to discuss international 
' ' scientific- technical links” and the 
new international trade center Mr. 
Hammer will participate in building. 
Mr. Hammer has frequently made 
clear his view that the United States 
should grant the Soviet Union equal 
non discriminatory trade. 

Mr. Hammer's reportage came on 
the heels of a Tass account of the 
regret of visiting American business- 
man Harold Scott that efforts to put 
“American-Soviet trade relations on 
a firm, non discriminatory basis suf- 
fered a failure owing to the U.S. 
Congress’s derision.” Mr. Scott is 
president ’of ther U.S-U.S.S.R. TreUptf 
and Economic Council, Inc. Soviet 
reporting of Mr. Scott’s visit empha- 
sized that President Ford “with a 
quite tangible backing of U.S. busi- 
ness circles Intends to secure a revi- 
sion of the Trade Act.” 


Guerrilla violence threatens Venezuela 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Caracas, Venezuela 
After five years of relative freedom 
from terrorism, Venezuela is faced 
with the threat of renewed guerrilla 
violence. 

It is too early to tell If foe threat is 
serious, but the recent escape of '23 
political prisoners from the San Car- 
los Barracks here has fueled specula- 
tion that leftist extremists. may soon 
be active again. 


Those who escaped were all in- 
volved In foe guerrilla movements of 
the 1960s, and one of them, Carlos 
Betancourt, was a leader In the 
guerrilla effort. 

Moreover, there is widespread 
speculation here that Douglas Bravo, 
perhaps the outstanding guerrilla fig- 
ure of the 1960s, Is again in the 
country, having slipped into Vene- 
zuela with a passport from the Dutch 
Caribbean island of Curacao. 

So far, foe speculation has far 
exceeded any evidence of guerrilla 





activity. But there have been several 
unexplained bombings in recent 
weeks and many Venezuelans believe 
the guerrillas are responsible. 

• The government of President Car- 
los Andres Perez has said little. But if 
Is known that there is deep concern 
among top officials that the guer- 
rillas, including those who escaped, 
may be planning a new wave of 
terrorism. 

Venezuela has been free of such 
activity for five years — with both 
urban and rural terrorism having! 
fallen off about the time that Rafael 
Caldera became president in 1969. 

For much of the 1960s, however, 1 
terrorism, linked with the govern- 
ment of Cuban Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro, kept the governments of Ro- 
mulo Betancourt and Raul Leonl on 
edge. 


Guerrillas hit hard 

Ironically, it was President Perez; 
as Minister of the Interior In the 1960s, 
who was charged with fighting the 
guerrillas. In massive Army and 
police raids, which he organized, the 
guerrillas were dealt serious blows. 
But the cost was heavy and clearly 
delayed social and economic devel- 
opment 

That development now Is a key 
element of the Perez government 
program, and officials are worried 
that a renewal of guerrilla violence 
could prove & disastrous blow to the 
government's efforts. 

At the same time, President Perez 
now has established ties with the 
government of Prime Minister Castro 
— and Venezuela is launched on a 
program of friendship with Cuba. It is 
too early to tell just what a result 
gence of guerrilla activity would do to 
this program. I 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

Poverty amidst luxury: a spur to guerrillas? 


Perez argument i 

President Perez argues that Cuba Is 
no longer exporting its revolutionary 
objectives as it did in the 1960s — a 
situation that assisted Venezuela’s 
guerrilla movement If the 1 guerrillas 
do again become active here, it id 
certain that both government officials 
and others will be closely watching 
for any signs of Cuban Influence In thei 
activity. 

Meanwhile, far-left elements in 
Venezuela claim that the Perez gov- 
ernment is behind the speculation in 1 
order to embark on an Indiscriminate 
program of repression against opposi- 
tion from leftist extremist quarters. 



Indians, Alexian Brothers work out a plan for estate 

Meztominees received property that was to be offered to them by religious order. 


Menominee siege ends in irony 

Estate already planned for Indian use 
but community frictions are aggravated 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Gresham, WIs. 

An Irony of the 34-day siege of the 
isolated north woods religious estate 
here is that the Indians who seized it 
could have had the property anyway. 

The reason: the Alexian Brothers 
who own It, were not wring - the estate. 
They had planned to sell the property 
for use as an Indian alcohol treatment 
facility. 

In fact, the occupation by the self- 
proclaimed Menominee Warriors 
Society thwarted that plan because 
the approximately 50 Indians who 
forced their way in and demanded the 
deed were apparently unaware of the 
plan.. 

The siege ^ which began New Tear’s 
Day, ended Monday night when 39 
Indians surrendered to the Wisconsin 
National Guard and were evacuated 
peacefully. The surrender followed 33 
days of negotiations between the 
owners and an ad hoc committee of 
TruMana . 

The decision came after the Alexian 
Brothers agreed to sell their 262-acre 
property to the Indians for $1 and 


scheduled to return to reservation 
status on Feb. 22 by act of Congress) 
and the 262-acre future medical facil- 
ity. 

But It also has served, to aggravate 
hostility toward, the Indians In the 
nearby Shawano community, de- 
scribed by observers as an “armed 
camp” and “full of hostility." 

The evacuation brought to an end 
the latest episode in an ongoing drive 
for equal rights by Indian militants 
that began in the early 1970s. 

In Wisconsin, militant Menominee 
“warriors” occupied the estate in 
order to dramatize the financial and 
social plight of their tribe, demand 
new medical facilities, and set 
straight the wrongs they feel Amer- 
ican Indians have suffered at the 
. hands of the white mai^**. - 

The militant stand ba« brought to 
the surface a deep split .within the 
tribe Itself over the use of force, but it 
also has brought to the surface a long- 
standing feeling against them in this 
mostly all-white, German town of 
Shawano (population 6,800), located 
between the estate and the Indian 
reservation. 


gunfire, but only one demonstrator - - 
white resident, was wounded. 

Last weekend, at foe height of t. - 
siege, 825 national guardsmen^' ip' 
stored by armored personnel a; ' 
riers, surrounded, the property. !' ■ 
spite intense pressure from caafrr’ 
nity officials, the guard never fir«, v 
shot. 

Col. Hugh Simonson, task far- 
director of the National Guard, sal 
“We did what we thought was tana* - • 
We did not want this to lead 1 - 
bloodshed. . . . The whole abbey bfl ■ 
worth one life.” X- 

The Menominee Indians are t j 
first American Indian tribe to W&-"- 
tarily give up its reservation sta 
and dissolve its 250,000-acre restri 
tion. The so-called 
came In 1961, conceived by the ! 
government an an experiment / 
bring Indians Into the mains tramp 
American life. But the Indians faff- 
to support themselves firiandaHy.^ - 


Barbed-wire collectors 
have found 622 varietie 


By the Associated Press ■ 


1 


“fair consideration.” Under the 
terms joI their surrender, the Indians 
will take title to the estate sometime 
after Feb. 22. 


The outcome of the siege will leave 
the Indians with their 250, 000- acre 
reservation land (which was earlier 


Slots fired 

Throughout the siege, angry local 
residents rode snowmobiles through 
the National Guard lines surrounding 
the es t ate and fired their deer rifles at 
the Indians camped inside. Thera 
were several reported instances of 


Common Cause’s reformers 
take aim at bureaucracy 


Executive branch 
‘needs attention’ 




By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Common Cause, America’s largest 
public-interest lobby, has a new 
cause: reforming the federal bureau- 
cracy. « , 

Flushed with - what it considers the 
success of its five-year c ampaig n to 
reform Congress, the 325, 000-member 
group is turning Its sights to the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“The whole executive branch is 
seriously In need of attention,” as- 
serts John W. Gardner, the former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW), who chairs Common 
Cause. 


1 >: 
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Openness sought 
His organization will press for some 
of the same internal reforms sought 
for Congress, such as open-door meet- 
ings and personal financial dis- 
closure, But others go farther. They 
would: 

• Require federal officials to log 
their contacts with nongovernment 
persons and groups, to combat Im- 
proper outside Influence. 

• Force , officials to divest them- 
selves of financial holdings which 
might pose conflicts of interest 

• Close the “revolving door” ar- 
rangement through which many de- 
parting federal officials shift to top 
jobs in the private industries they 
previously regulated! 

Co mm on Cause is drawing a bead 
on 10 executive agencies. Three get 
first priority: the Federal Energy 
Administration, the newly established 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, and 
the Department of the Interior’s Bu- 
reau of Land Management 



“You can tell a member, of hr 
association because Ms pants 
torn,” says Jack Thompson, who! 

401 types of barbed wire in ;tt . 
collection. J 

A member of the California Baibe. . 
Wire Collectors Association, 
Thompson says in pursuit of barbs: " 
have crawled under or through mar'- 
barbed-wire fences than you'd eve 
believe.” i 

Mr. Thompson says there, are 63- 
known types: “barbed wire with on - 
strand, two strands, and fore, 
strands; and with strands paralle’ 
and twisted. There are S-shape^ 
barbs, L-shaped barbs, and every, 
other-shaped barbs; some like spur'; 
or V-shaped, short or long, and fla; 
wire like ribbons with sharp points * 
-It.” 

The thorny see-through fence repre . 
sente a great Invention, says 
Thompson. In the mid-1800s farmer ' 
needed something more effective 
than conventional fences to keep thefi- 
cows at home. 

In 1868, says Mr. Thompson, "Tht. 
'barbed-wire rush’ began. Farmer* 
were yelling for barbed wire. Price*' 
ran sky high. Every inventor 
could figure out some new way 
barb a wire — and to get it patented 
he made a fortune.” 
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Gardner: new target 


Common Cause will tackle the bu- 
reaucracy by pushing for congres- 
sional legislation, seeking presiden- 
tial executive orders, a nd petiti oning 
for reforms directly through individ- 
ual agencies’ own rule-making proce- 
dures. . . 

How long is the campaign expected 
to take? “Years,” Mr. Gardner con- 
cedes. 

Associates deny that the n$w thrust 
means Congress no looter needs 
reforming. 

A lot of momentum has bp** 1 * built 
up in Congress for many Of foe 
reforms we once had to -push by 
“^selves,” one official explains. He 
says the change represents only “an 
expansion of our agenda.” • 
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‘Action’ may lose 3 Sunday-morning hockey on embassy row 

programs for elderly In Peking it’s Russia vs. Rest of World 

'flrin nf nfhnramc men/ Ha tranfiforrorl from ByJoimBimi# won its 1972 series against the Soviet Canadian Ambassador, and George The illusion shattered es 

n I IU Ul piuytallto 1 1 lay UC U ^WIOICI I CU II yi 1 1 01975 Toronto Globe and Mall , v Union, he was on the phone to the Bush, the former Texas congressman the start, Mr. Korolev an 

^Olunfppr ijnit b\/ a Rrariptiias ampnrlmpnt • Canadian Embassy proposing a sort who heads the U.SLiaison Office. were as congenial as coul« 

I J ^ will •_ . _ PcWnf of Door man's renlAvr nf tha wHos fn SnmaHmat fho iwnnwtinn are the ice. But once the Mick v 


[ I ByLooise Sweeney 

J Staff correspondent of . 

9 . The Christian Science Monitor : 

H •. Washington 

M Three major, volunteer programs' 
jflbr the elderly may be moved out 
Krom under the wing of Action, the 
Wbfflcial United States agency tor vol- 
Hjnteers; -this newspaper has Teamed. 
jBrhe programs, RSVp, Foster Grand- 
■parents, and Senior Companions, are 
l^^rneratanes ■ of - the . agency, con- 
■tituttng. approximateiy half of Ac- 
^■lon’ a domestic budget- 

■ During House, hearings, which* 
[^fended. Tuesday, on the extension of 
She Elderly Americans Act, Michael 
■p. Balzano, director of Action, was 
Jfcuestioned shandy about the effec- 
^■Sveness of Ms agency in representing 
^Rhe best, interest of the elderly in the 
^■three programs. 

H The questioning came from Rep. 
MjohnBrademaa (D)of Indiana, chair - 
■nan of the House subcommittee with 
^pirisdiction over programs for the 

^Amenddoit &intdd . 

According to one source, Mr, Bra- 
demas will suggest amending the 
Older Americans Act to transfer the 
three programs to Administration on 
the Aging, under the department of 
U Health, Education, and Welfare. Sev- 
/ eral experts on aging testifying at the 
hearings had recommended that 
move. Mr. Brademas’s office said 
•-■..that he was unable to be reached to 
i comment. 

The issue came to a head at the 
.^hearings when Mr. Brademas asked 
:r Mr. HaiMim how many Action em- 

■ -ployees were working foil time on the 
„■ -.'three programs dealing with older 

' Americans and at first was told 
- between 400 and 450. 

1 ‘My information is many times less 
. . 'than 400,” contradicted Mr. Bra- 
demas. “You’re telling me everybody 
’ /cares about the old folks at Action,” 

’ 'he said, and repeated Ms request for 
. . the number of persons working fill! 
time on RSVP, Senior Companions, 

/ IT and Foster Grandparents programs. 

figures tallied 
.,1 "Sixteen, ''Mr. Balzano finally said, 
.^explaining that there was a total of 71 
^employees working in toe domestic 
/.. operation of Action sfcfteadquaiteg, 
"and 821 in the field or a total of 892. (A 
check by this newspaper with other 


Action -figures indicated 71 at head- 
quarters, 872 in the field, ar : a total of 
448.).;. 

Mr. Balzano then said, in relation to 
: the figures he gave, that the 16 
employees working full tone oh pro-, 
grams for the elderly were all at 
headquarters, that “there are no full- - 
time employees working On p r ograms 
for older -Americans in the field.” 

■‘Thfct's quite startling, Isn’t It?" 
Mr. Brademas observed. 

Sharp contrast 

As Mr. Brademas indicated. If the 
- approximate figure of 400 employees 
is used, it means that onty 4 percent of 
the Action employees are working on 
programs for the elderly, a sharp 
contrast to the fact that 60 percent of 
toe agency’s volunteers are in pro- 
grams for the elderly: 117,000 in 
RSVP, 12,676 in Foster Grandparents, 
and 799 in Senior Companions. 

Just as important is a budget 
comparison: Action has a 6100 million 
budget for fiscal 1975 for domestic 
operations (the Peace Corps 677 mil- 
lion Isa separate budget). Of that 6100 
million, 646.8 million or nearly half is 
allocated for the three older Amer- 
icans programs: nearly $16 million 
for RSVP, 628 million for Foster 
Grandparents, and 62.5 miiHon for 
Senior Companions. 

“As soon as one block of the castle 
fans, the whole castle falls,” said one 
source in discussing Action’s reasons 
for wanting to hold on to the trio of 
older Americans programs. If Action 
lost these programs, he speculates 
there might be a government move to 
return its. others to their original 
agencies:- “Ace and Score, involving 
retired executives, to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, VISTA to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
the Peace Corps to the State Depart- 
ment.” - 

UN to seize copper ore, 
uranium from Namibia 

By Reuter 

Geneva 

A UN body plans to seize any copper 
ore or uranium shipped from Namibia 
(South-West Africa) without UN au- 
thority, a senior UN official said here. 

Sean M&cBride. UN commissioner 
for Namibia, told a news conference 
his office was^kutharizedto'take- the 
action by a UN General Assembly 
decision in December. 


. . . By John Borns 

01975 Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking 

Who is thetop player in the Canada- 
Rusaia series? When hockey en- 
thusiasts gather in Peking, Che name 
on everybody’s Ups Is not Bobby Hun 
or Valery Kharmalov but a part-time 
goalie from Chelsea, Quebec, named 
Karl Duchesne. 

Karl Who? Karl Duchesne — the 
hero, the absolute star of the other 
Canada - Russia series, toe one that is 
played out every- Sunday morning at 
10 between teams from the Canadian 
and Soviet embassies in China. With- 
out Dricb e mie. toe series would — 
well, it would want for class. 

This does not mean a group of ahort- 
bre&thed diplomats and journalists in 
Peking can retrieve the honor that 
Canada’s other hockey stars, the ones 
from the World Hockey Association, 
lost to toe Russians in Moscow last 
September. 

1 

Margin of defeat 

Even the goal-tending heroics of 
Karl Duchesne have served only to 
di m i nish toe margin of defeat in the 
current string of games won by 
Vladimir Koroiov and his red-shirted 
So viet Embassy squad. 

It was Mr. Korolev who started it 
alL A few- weeks after Team 


won its 1972 serias against toe Soviet 
'Union, he was cm the phone to the 
* Ca nad ian Embassy proposing a sort 
of poor man's replay of toe series in 
Peking. 

v Unable to round up a complete 
squad on their own, the Canadians 
scouted around for such other hockey 
talent as there was. The result was a 
motley crew of Canadians, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Finns, and Italians 
who styled themselves as the Rest of 
the World. 

All the games are played on a 
. homemade rink behind the Soviet 

- Embassy, with its sprawling grounds 
bounded by a moat and a high wall — 

- actually the site -of the old Russian 
Orthodox mission. The season begins 
in January and lasts until the Ice 

, melts sometime in February. 

. Simday-morning action 

Promptly at 9:80 every Sunday 
morning a large contingent of Soviet 
. Embassy personnel — diplomats, 
wives, and children — infra up station 
by the rink to watch the game, and to 
act as hosts for the supporters 
." brought along by the Rest of the 
World. 

The Soviets always have one of 
their top men on hand to greet toe 
, visiting diplomatic poohbahs, who 
: frequently Include John Small, toe 


Canadian Ambassador, and George 
Bush, the former Texas congressman 
who heads the U.S Liaison Office. 

Sometimes the proceedings are 
overseen by toe Soviet Ambassador 
himself, Vasily Tolstikov. A short, 
stocky, pink-cheeked man who rose to 
prominence as toe iron-fisted party 
boss of Leningrad, he circulates like a 
laird of the manor — grandly. 

It hardly matters that the organizer 
of the games and Soviet team captain, 
Mr. Korolev, has a reputation as an 
agent of the KGB. It is a suspicion 
that fixes on just about every Russian 
diplomat at some juncture. And what- 
ever else Mr. Korolev may be, besides 
being listed as toe Embassy’s No. 2 
commercial man, he does control the 
only hockey game in town. 

Elvis and the Beatles 

Furthermore, he may be the oily 
Russian diplomat, anywhere, who 
entertains visitors by mixing Elvis 
Presley and toe Beatles in with the 
Russian balladeers whose mournful 
tunes pour from the rinkside 
loudspeakers. 

As envisaged by toe Rest of toe 
World, the games were to he friendly, 
knock-about encounters that made 
due allowance for the fact that most of 
them were not very good skaters and 
that few of them had pads, helmets, or 
other protective gear. 


The illusion shattered early. From 
the start, Mr. Korolev and his men 
were as congenial as could be — off 
the ice. But once the puck was in play 
they set about winning as though toe 
order had come down from Leonid 
Brezhnev himself. 

Not all the toughness is on toe 
Russians' side, however. One Cana- 
dian, a 225-pound six-footer who 
learned to skate in Peking, is em- 
ployed quite shamelessly as a spoiler, 
lumbering around the rink like a 
Mack truck, colliding with toe red 
shirts and generally getting in toe 
way. 

Camaraderie 

There have been some punches 
traded in the heat of the fray, but no 
NHL-atyle bench-emptying. And all is 
forgotten during toe breaks between 
periods and after, when toe cam- 
araderie outdoes Roosevelt and Stalin 
at Yalta. 

For some of the spectators — those 
with no known interest in hockey — 
the most important game on the scene 
is probably a little Sunday-morning 
diplomacy. The Russians are so Iso- 
lated by their falling out with China, it 
is one of the few opportunities they 
and toe Westerners have for ex- 
changing tidbits of information in a 
relaxed setting. 
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. MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED ' 


When you sponsor a child . . 


you deserve to know how 
your gifts will be spent. 

And Christian Children’s Fund believes in complete 
public disclosure of financial and program activities. 

Here’s How ttAi Happens 

. As a sponsor, your help goes to a specific child care 
project, and you receive a Project Desorption, describ- 
ing the assistance received by the children. This may 
include clothing, food, health care, education, recre- 
ation and social services, according to the needs of the 
children, the families and the community. 

Also, you receive the photograph of an individual child 
in that project, his or her name and address, and the 
privilege of corresponding on a one-to-one basis. The 
child will answer your correspondence and you will get 
the original letter and a translation. If the child is unable 
to write, staff workers or family members help. 

Approximately 82% of your monthly SIS sponsorship 
payment currently is sent to the project and is pooled with 
funds from other sponsors helping children in the same 
project. 

We try to have a sponsor for each child, and ask spon- 
sors to make regular monthly payments, but for the 
welfare of toe children, the available funds are divided 
equally among all the children in a specific project. 

If you wish to send a special gift to the child you 
Sponsor, the entire amount is forwarded, along with your 
instructions for use of the gift In case these instructions 
are not appropriate to the child’s best interest, other uses 
will be suggested to you by the child care worker. 

Special gifts must be limited to S10 at one time, unless 
you wish the money to be used for savings, a special educa- 
tional benefit or a special need for the child or family. 

Fund Rastas And Administration 

' We spend 9.5% of our total income to find new spon- 
sors for the children, and 8.7 % for general administration. 
Our child care program administration costs 5.8% and 

along with the cost of photographs, correspondence, 

translations and postage* 

Because of income from contributors who are not 
sponsors, and other resources, not all of these expenses 
must come out of your sponsorship payments, and so we 
are abk to send 82% of your monthly gift to the child's 
project 

CCF is governed by a national Board of Directors, who 
meet for two-day sessions, four times a year. No board 
member is compensated and no paid staff member can be 
elected to the board. 

MmY I bu Sponsor A Child? 

For only 515 a month, you can share your blessings 
with the children in a project, and develop a loving rela- 
tionship with an individual child. 

Please— fill out this coupon, and in about two weeks 
you wiD receive information about the project, and the 
child who needs your love. 

Thanks so much. 

Write today: Verent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, faML* 

Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
1 wish to sponsor a □ boy □ girl in 
(Gauntry) - 

□ Choose any chDd who Deeds my Help. I will pay S15 

a month. 1 enclose first payment of S Send 

me child's name, mailing address and picture. 

1 cannot sponsor a child out want (o give S 

□ Please send me more information. 

Narra 

Address. 

City . - 

7i p — — 

Member of Imenwiionaf Union for Child Wd&rc. Geneva. Gift* 
are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonse. Toronto 7. 

CY2520 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC 
SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 
For the Fiscal Year Ended Jane 30, 1974 

Percentage 
of Total 

Income Amount 

INCOME: 

Public support: 

Sponsorship contributions 80.3% $23,01 1,723 

Other 11.3 3,229,105 

Beauests L2 * 359,261 

Total Public Support 92.8 % 526,600,089 

Other support: 

Contributions from Christian 
Children’s Fund of Canada 
Grants from foreign governments 
Total Other Support 
Total Support 

6.1% 

Tl% 

98.9% 

$ 1,736.485 
10,723 
S 1,747308 
528,347,297 

OTHER INCOME: 

Investment income 

Gain Goss) on investment transactions 
Gain on sale of property 
Miscellaneous 

12% 

(0.4) 

0 3 . 

S 351,110 
010,748) 
80342 
(2,588) 

Total Other Income 
TOTAL INCOME 

1.1% 

100.0% 

S 318,116 
$28,665,413 . 

EXPENSES: 

Program services: 

Assistance to homeless children 
Family support and services 
Program administration 
Total Program Services 

10.9% 

64.8 

5.8 

81.5% 

$ 3,119,215 
18368,962 
1,671,533 
$23359,710 

Supporting Services: 
Management and general 
Fund raising 

Total Supporting Services 
TOTAL EXPENSES 

8.7% 

9.5 

182% 

99-7% 

$ 2304371 
2,712,574 
S 5317.545 
$28377,255 

EXCESS (DEFICIENCY) OF 
INCOME OVER EXPENSES 

03% 

$ 88,158 

This summary was prepared from the report of the independent certified 
public accountants. 



You 


invited 


to make your home in the beautiful permanent residence 
maintained by Homecrcsr Foundation. Men, women, and 
couples of advancing- y eats who like being independent and ac- 
tive, will appreciate the convenience of a pleasant orderly 
home, for 38 residents, just one block from a branch Church 
of Christ, Scientist and a complete shopping area; across the 
street from a park and within walking distance of Lake Mich- 
igan. Meals and other services arc provided. You are welcome 
to inquire about accommodations for test and study. Write 
for our brochure, and rates. 

1450 Chicago Are., Evanston, IL 60201 
(312) 869-2162 . „ 

HOMECREST FOUNDATION 





Internationally 
famous for 
Superb Cuisine 


Discover the Barclay World gy- or 

it's a world you'll return to. T74a J^StCJ&D 

ir _ Ritteahouse Square East 

Reservations: K 15— 0300 Philadelphia, Pa. 19108 


"At Le Pavilion, one of the 
oldest Front b reataurants rr 
P hiladelphia, Chef George 
Jolly has e stablished a repu- 
tation for the finest cuisine 
without unnecessarily ex- 
orbitant prices. The decor 
is degant, the dining rooms 
charming and intimate, 
and the service superb. ” 

MWER BoB.-Sat-530-ll pa 

LUNCH: Taes.-frL-lL30-2 pta 
Banquet Facilities 

Le Pavilion 

203 S. 12th Street 
Reservations: WA 2-1319 

Ohms Chib/Atnsricen Express 


THE “BOOKBINDER 1 ’ FAMILY 
IS ONLY AT 15th St . 

Dfi&S 

t wfc M HnH. InC 

215 South 15th Street 

Around the corner ol the 
Bellevue SlraUord Hotel in 
the canter ol town J 


There’s a 
celebrated 
restaurant 
down by 
the river 

For more than a cen- 
tury Philadelphians 
have been (fining here 
royalty. A gourmet's 
paradise where you 
bask in an historic at- 
mosphere and savor 
the choicest clams, 
oysters, seafood, beef 
feast here— luncheon 
or dinner. You’ll know 
why Old Original Book- 
binder's is often imi- 
tated never duplicated. 



OLD OBIfil 


#MI$ 


125 WALNUT ST. * PHILH 

Free parking at the door 


Spacratema j 

in Iresn seafood, 
succulent meals, snapper soup, 
etc. Open Daily and Sunday. 
Lunch, dinner or late snacks. 
Ampte Parting • CradU Canto 
THE BOOKBINDERS 
. SAM. RICHARD, SAM, JR. 
215 Baud 15th SL • Kl 5-113/ 


SHOPPING 

is a lot oner 
when you have first 
read the advertise- 
ments ia The 
Christies Science 
Monitor 



RESTAURANT 


Tiles., Wed., Thurs., Fri. 

11. 00-2:30 
540-8:00 

Saturday 11:00-8:30 

Sunday Dinners 
12:30-7:30 

Closed Monday 

1 Route 263 
Buckingham, Pa. 

For Reservations: 794-7959 
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IT’S EVERYTHING 

For Year Round Comfortt 

NOW ONLY 
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30- Day Money Back Guarantee! — — ^ ~ — 
White, Beige, Navy, WINDSOR HOUSE, Inc. Dept 5 89 
I Sky Blue. SO 39 Windsor House Bldg., Island Park. N.Y. 1 1558 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO WHEN 
MONEY CANT BUY FOOD? 

Now Available lor 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

While the supply lastsl 

Freeze dried foods are better 

HERE'S WHY / • Quality and flavor of food Is 
superb • Shelf storage life Is longer • Takes 
lass water and fuel to prepare • Vitamin- 
mineral content and flavor are of high quality 
• Reconstitution to their original food state Is 
generally accomplished by only adding water. 

FOR. MORE INFORMATION 

Phone Collect 801-621-7022 

ASK FOR CUSTOMER SERVICE 

DONT TAKE CHANCES. Hx the ooct of FOOD TOOAYT 
Order Direct from the Dntrttxitor_and_SAVE._ 

INTKMMUNTAIN FREEZE DRIED FOODS 

2939 Washington Btvd. Ogden. Utah 84401 
Phone 621-7022 

Hmu ivnd Starature mid prim Bit on FfMM Drivd Foods. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Turkey to stay in NATO 
despite U.S. aid cutoff 

Washington 

Turkish Prime Minister Sadi Irmak 
announced in Ankara that In spite of 
the United States aid cutoff, Turkey will 
remain a member of NATO, sources 
said here Tuesday. But Turkish 
newspapers predicted the T urkish 
Government would close U.S. Early 
Warning System installations and 
expell 7,000 American Military 
personnel now in Turkey. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger Tuesday called the 
congressionally-ordared cutoff of U.S. 
aid to Turkey "a tragedy” which, he 
said, would seriously weaken the 
defense of the West. 

A State Department spokesman said 
Tuesday, according to Monitor 
correspondent Dana Adams Schmidt, 
that in obedience to the cutoff, orders 
would go out from ail government 
departments concerned to cut off 
sales, services, credits, guarantees, 
and licenses related to arms, 
ammunition, and other military 
equipment for Turkey. 


politicians on the assumption that Mr. 
Ford may change his mind and drop 
out of the race. President Ford’s 
popularity has hit a new low, with 60 
percent of the American people rating 

msmmm 



staff photo 


A clearly authoritative commentary 
by the official Tass r)ews agency w4s 
referring to a New York Times report 
from Lisbon on Jan.' 31 that Moscow 
had put in an urgent^equest for port 
facilities. The Timesireport said one 
port under consideration was Figueira 
da Foz, north of Lisbon. 

The Tass comment said the 
Portuguese Foreign; Ministry had firmly 
denied any Soviet approaches on the 
use of Figueira da Ffaz. 

"The provocative fuss, clearly 
calculated not only Tor the American 
readers of the New York Times but to 
confuse Portuguese public opinion, 
has collapsed,” Tass commentator 
Vladimir Goncharov! wrote. 


abuses,” lamented Senator Percy, 

"and we now are serving notice on the 
nursing home industry to clean up, or 
we will move in with the full force of the 
federal government to do it for them." 
Senator Perpy conceded that the . 
subcommittee has found .good nursing 
homes, "but we've also found rotten 
conditions." Too many of foe homes, 
the Illinois Senator said, are nothing 
but “warehouses for the dying.”. 


House votes to hold 
food-stamp price 

Washington 

The House voted Tuesday to freeze 
the price of food stamps for the rest of 
this year, rebuffing President Ford. 

The vote sends the measure to the 
Senate for action Wednesday or 
Thursday that is designed to block the 
Ford administration's plan to raise the 
price of the stamps March T to reduce 
federal spending by $648 million. 

In another action overruling the tax- 
writing Ways and Means Committee^ 
the House Rules Committee voted 
Tuesday to send legislation to boost 
the federal debt ceiling and delay an 
increase in oil-import tariffs to the 
House floor as separate measures. 

Baker eyes 
presidential race 

Washington 

Sen. Howard H. Baker Jr. says he is 
exploring the possibility of seeking the 
Republican presidential nomination in 
1976 even though President Ford has 
said he intends to run himself. 

The Senator said he has based a 
series of "casual" political 
conversations with about 30 fellow 
Republican senators and GOP 


Sen. Howard H. Baker Jr. 
him negatively, the Harris Poll said 
Monday. 

In an interview, the Tennessee 
Senator said the ground rules of 
national politics have been changed 
and the power of an incumbent 
president diminished by passage of the 
new campaign-financing law. Senator 
Baker, the former vice-chairman of foe 
Senate Watergate committee, voted 
against the public-financing provisions 
of that law. But he said that, if he 
decides to run, he will take advantage 
of them. 


Percy warns hursing 
homes to clean up 


Moscow denies seeking 
bases in Portugal 

Moscow 

The Soviet Union denied Tuesday 
reports that it was seeking fishing fleet 
bases in Portugal, and described the 
reports as attempts to confuse 
Portuguese popular opinion. 


New York 

A U.S. Senate subcommittee probing 
widespread nursing-home abuses 
across the United S fates has warned 
foe nursing home industry to clean up 
rts operations or face a tough federal 
crackdown, writes Monitor 
correspondent George Moneyhun. 

Hearings into alleged nursing home 
abuses resumed in New York City with 
subcommittee chairman Sen. Frank E. 
Moss (D) of Utah, and Sen. Charles H. - 
Percy (R) of Illinois .issuing a strong - 
attack on “greedy nursing home 
operators." The senators say their 
probes in all 50 states have shown 
such operators are bilking taxpayers, 
the elderly, and the U.S. Government 
out of billions of dollars while providing 
inadequate and negligent service. 

"For too long we’ve known of these 


$200 million aid asked 
for school dropouts . 

Washington 

A presidential council asked Tuesday 
for $200 million next year — three times 
more than President Ford allotted jn his 
new budget — to improve education for 
54 million adults who never finished 
high school. 

The request by the National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education came in a 
157-page report prepared for delivery 
to Virginia Y. Trotter, assistant 
secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

President Ford has requested $68 
million for adult education next year — 
a $4 million increase — with emphasis 
on younger adults with less than a 
eighth-grade education. 


Oil-cartel collapse forecast 

Jerusalem 

A leading American economist predicted here Tuesday that the Arab 
oil cartel would collapse before the end of the decade. 

Prof. Raymond Vernon, director of the Center for International Affairs 
at Harvard University, told the World Jewish Congress the problem of 
the second half of the 1970s was more likely to be production surpluses 
and declining prices. 

■Professor Vernon occupies the post at Harvard held by U.S. Secretary' 
of State Henry A. Kissinger before he was named a special adviser to 
former President Richard M. Nixon. 

Professor Vernon told 600 delegates from 50 countries': 

"There is no rational basis for expecting the tightly controlled oil mar- 
ket of 1975 can last for longer than a few years — if that long.” 

He predicted that the political unity of the Arab oil producers with the 
Afro- Asian bloc would be destroyed by the pressure of events. The oil 
crisis would underline the difference in interests between countries like 
Iran and India. 1 


Sadat says Brezhnev 
plans to visit Egypt 

Cairo 

President Sadat said Tuesday that 
Soviet Communist Party leader Leonid 
I. Brezhnev is still planning to visit 

Egypt- 

After more than four hours of private 
talks with visiting Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, Mr. Sadat 
toid newsmen, “Brezhnev is coming to 
Cairo." But he gave no date or any 
indication of when such a visit might 
take place. 

Mr. Brezhnev had been scheduled to 
visit Egypt in eariy January, but the trip 
was postponed indefinitely. Some 
reports said it was to provide time to 
settle differences between the two 
countries. Other reports, however, 
indicated the postponement was due to 
a Brezhnev illness. 


Rosenberg case files: 
access sought by sons 


♦Who 


Egypt receives 
Soviet military cargoes 

Washington 

Russia has delivered military cargoes 
to Egypt for the first time since last 


Is to replace Heath? 


By Curtis J. Sltomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Los Angeles 

National security vs. the public’s 
right to know almost certainly will get 
a new test soon with new efforts to re- 
open the 22-year-old espionage case of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 

Likely to be tested is the Freed tan 
of Information Act, approved by Con- 
gress last fall over President Ford’s 
veto and strong objections from both 
the Pentagon and the Central In- 
telligence Agency. This law provides, 
among other things, for judicial re- 
view of classified national security 
data to decide if It should be held from 
public view. 

Legislation passed in 1966 allowed 
Interested parties access to govern- 
ment information only with a federal 
court order, and materials classified 
on grounds of national security were 
specifically exempted. 

Robert and Michael Meerpoi, sons 
of the Rosenbergs (who were exe- 
cuted by the U.S. In 1953 after being 
found guilty of conspiracy to pass 
atomic secrets to the Soviet Union), 
are demanding that government 
agencies open the controversial files 
of their parents’ case for "personal, 
historical, and scholastic purposes." 


Professor Weinstein little information 
from the Hiss and Rosenberg flies. 

Ramona Ripston, ACLU executive 
director for southern California, says 
the disclosure is vital to the concept of 
the public's right to know. ACLU has 
no preconceived notion about the guilt 
or Innocence of the Rosenbergs, she 
inists. 

The Meerpols, however, say secret 
government documents will ulti- 
mately dear the Rosenbergs. 

Mr. Meerpoi likens the Rosenberg 
case to the recent Pentagon papers 
case in the respect that "domestic 
dissenters are equated [by the U.S. 
Government] with foreign agents. ’ ’ 


Continued from Page 1 
Mr. Heath led the Conservatives to 
defeat in three of the last four general 
elections. Few would challenge his 
gifts and skills, but many Conserva-' 
tives may have felt Impelled to vote 
against him because of: <1) bis record 1 
of losing general Elections; and (2) his 
style — particularly when first Prime 
Minister — which' bis critics said 
showed that he felt he always knew 
best and that he treated as foes even 
fellow Conservatives who questioned 
his policies. 


Right-wing appeal 


★U.S. economy 
at crucial point 


Whatever happens to him now, he is' 
ce rtain to go down In history as the 
Prime Minister who got Britain into 
the European Common Market 
Mrs. Thatcher's heading of the first 
ballot in the leadership poll is a 
remarkable achievement for any 
woman — and particularly within the . 
traditionally inclined Conservative 
Party. Although not herself strictly a 


right-winger, she appeals to right- 
wingers because of her insistence an 
loyalty to what she describes as pure 
Conservative principles — including 
(to quote the Economist) Individual 
liberty, thrift, and application. She 
argued that Mr. Heath bad sot the 
party Into trouble with the electorate 
by compromising on these principles. 

Despite the possibility that Mrs. 
Thatcher could still be denied the 
party leadership on the second ballot, 
the Economist (which bached Mr. 
Heath) wrote' of her: "Mrs. Thatcher 
is so well organized. With a house, a 
flat, only one dally help, looking after 
her husband, children, - and con- 
stituency; as well as politics, she has 
to be. . Her. Immaculate appearance 
reflects her life-styie, nothing is ever 
out of place. ... It would be bad for 
her fair coiffure but good for her 
image if occasionally instead of going 
to the hair dresser she visited a wind 
tunnel.” 


Continued from Page 1 

“But I add very quickly, " Mr. Ford 
declared in the interview, “I don't 
think that is going to happen." In the 
President's budget message to Con- 
gress, however, unemployment is 
forecast at well above 7 percent until 
the end of 1977. 


★ Oil tariff called key to price cut 


CIA, FBI, AEC files asked 


The MeerpoLs are professors at 
Western New England College In 
Springfield, Mass. 

They want flies from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Justice De- 
partment, Central Intelligence 
Agency, and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

In 1973, under the brief tenure of 
Attorney General Elliot L.. Richard- 
son, the Department of Justice or- 
dered the FBI to release to persons 
engaged in academic research In- 
active investigatory files more than 
15 years old, subject to security 
deletions. These Included the probes 
of the Rosenbergs, Alger Hiss, and 
other "cold war" cases. 

However, after Mr. Richardson's 
resignation his successor, Attorney 
General William B. Saxbe, In effect, 
rescinded this order by declaring that 
the FBI could determine what mate- 
rials should be made public. 


Hint of optimism 

On inflation and gross national 
product, the President’s ecnonomic 
report Is more optimistic. The con- 
sumer price index is expected to 
decline to 7.8 percent in 1976 and to 6.6 
percent the next year. Output is 
expected to climb, in real terms, by 
4.8 percent in 1976 and by 5.6 percent 
the year after. 

Economists of the Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust in New York, mean- 
while, noting that the Dow-Jones 
Industrial average "has In seven 
weeks jumped more than 20 percent,” 
express relative optimism about an 
economic upturn later In 1975. 

"Over the past 20 years,’’ they 
write, "there has never been an 
economic recovery that was not sig- 
naled in advance by a bottoming out 
and steep rise in stock prices. In feet. 
It would be extremely unusual for the 
stock market to rise so far so quickly 
In the middle of a recession and the 
recession not end at most eight 
months later." 


Continued from Page 1 

The specter of inflation even worse 
than that, combined with a worrisome 
$52 billion federal budget deficit proj- 
ected for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 will prevent Washington from 
doing as much as some officials would 
tike to help the unemployed. 

Casper W. Weinberger, Secretary 


of Health, Education, and welfare 
(HEW), had equally grim news. 

HEW’a budget, which will be up 7.7 
percent under Mr. Ford’s proposals, 
will not keep pace with Inflation, and 
some cutbacks will be required. In the 
last 10 years, HEW’s budget has gone 
up at least 15 percent every year. 


★ Dispute over illegal aliens 


ACLU suit triggered 


This triggered a suit by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) on 
behalf of Allen Weinstein, a Smith 
College historian, researching a book 
on the Hiss and Rosenberg cases. 

So far, the FBI has released to 


If inflation will soon subside, and if 
the economy begins to grow a gain, 
cannot jobless Americans be put back 
to work more quickly than the fore- 
casts indicate? 

"If,” replied Mr. Greenspan, "we 
do not bring underlying Inflationary 
pressures under control, we risk not 
only higher rates of inflation, but of 
unemployment as well.” 


Continued from Page 1 

Conceding that Immigration offi- 
cials are only able to apprehend a. 
fraction of the Illegal aliens In this 
country, Immigration and Natural- 1 
ization Service Commissioner Leon- 
ard Chapman Jr. told House com- 
mittee members it was highly impor- 
tant to zero to on the employment 
sector — to "turn off the magnet that 
draws them here In the first place,” 

The INS estimates that with the new 
bill and some added funds It could 
free up I million jobs very quickly for 
America’s unemployed. 

Though the Image of the illegal ' 
alien employed as a fruit picker at. 
substandard wages Ungers an for 
many Americans, Immigration offi- 
cials insist that at least one-third of 
the jobs that could be freed are - 
industrial in large urban areas. 

As an example of the salaries some 
illegal aliens are holding down, these 
officials point to such January arrests 
as that In Laredo, Texas, of a Mexican 
manager of a fiberglass company 
earning $20,000; In Houston, Texas, of 
a Stanford-educated engineer from 
India earning $17,000; and in New 
York of two Greeks painting the 


Statue of Liberty at union rates of 
$9.71 an hour through, a firm con- 
tracting with the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. 

While the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service (INS) and large 
U-S. labor unions have been strongly 
supportive of the Rodtno-Eilberg leg- 
islation, same Mexican- American, or- 
ganizations and farm and agricul- 
tural groups are on the record in 
opposition to it Most recently, Cesar 
Chavez, president of the United Farm 
Workers, came out against the UlL In 
the past he has complained that 
illegal aliens have been t a k ing too 
many jobs in areas where there la 
already unemployment 

The Justice Department seeks to 
make the House bill considerably 
stronger than the sponsors' plan. 
Acting . Attorney General Laurence 
Sflberman proposes that Illegal aliens 
themselves : receive civil fines if 
caught an the job and that employers 
require. some indication from pros- 
pective employees of their legal 
status (birth certificate or soda! 
security card) before taking them an. 


summer, U.S. intelligence sources 
report 

Two Soviet ships unloaded more 
than 7,000 tons of ammunition and 
spare parts in Egypt in recent weeks, 
sources said. These were the first such 
deliveries since last August, when 
8,000 tons of spare parts and 
ammunition for previously supplied 
Soviet weapons were landed at the port 
of Alexandria. 

The January shipments included no 
new equipment. U.S. officials said the 
recent Soviet shipments of spare parts 
and ammunition are unlikely to mollify 
President Sadat, who last week 
negotiated an arms deal with France 
reported to be worth about $2.3 billion. 
The Russians have supplied virtually all 
Egypt’s arms for about 20 years and 
since last year's break, Egypt has been 
attempting to broaden its sources of 
military gear. 



Morocco airs demands 
for Ceuta, Melilla 

Madrid 

Morocco is demanding foe 
"immediate" handing over of Ceuta 
and MeJiila, enclave cities on its 
Mediterranean coast which have been 
Spanish possessions for five centuries, 



writes Monitor special correspondent 
Richard Mowrer. 

The move, made formally this week 
to foe United Nations decolonization 
committee, follows demands that 
phosphate-rich Spanish Sahara to the 
south be "restored to Moroccan 
sovereignty.” 

Ceuta is on a promontory 16 miles 
across water from the British crown 
colony of Gibraltar, claimed by Spain. 
Its 80,000 inhabitants and Meliiia's 
70.000 are nearly all Spanish. 


★ Ford may not 
run in ’76 


Continued from Page 1 

Besides the list of active candidates 
that already includes Rep. Morris K. 
Udati and former Sen. Fred Harris, 
together with Senator Jacks cm, other 
names are surfacing. These include 
Sens. Frank Church, Lloyd Bentsen, 
A dial E. Stevenson HI, .Gaylord Nel- 
son, all of whom would be newcomers, 
and Sens. Edmund S. Muskie, Hubert 
EL Humphrey, and George McGov- 
ern, all of whom are veterans In the 
presidential sweepstakes. 

Several governors may well get into 
the contest, among them Hugh L. 
Carey of New York, Daniel Walker of 
Illinois, and former Governor (now 
Senator) Dale Bumpers of Arkansas. 

Then there is always Gov. George 
Wallace. Mr. Wallace, with a particu- 
lar appeal to the blue-collar worker, 
stands to gain if the economic slump 
is protracted (as the President him- 
self now predicts. ) 

Although it may well be no year for 
any Republican to run, the possibility 
now of a wide-open contest for the 
Republican presidential nomination 
is already ca us ing party leaders, such 
as Messrs. Rockefeller, Percy, and 
Reagan, to begin to rethink their 
positions. 

Any of these three could well cap- 
ture the nomination If Mr. Ford steps 
aside. 

It would seem that Rockefeller,' as 
Vice-President, would be likely to 
gain the nomination if he' wanted it. 
Yet, If he becomes too linked to the 
Ford economic program — as now 
seems possible — he, too, could be 
largely discredited by economic con- 
ditions. 

In any event, a massive struggle 
between the right and the left, the 
"nonspenders” and "spenders," 
within the Republican party now 
looms. 

• There is one turn in the road ttwt 
could get the President "off the 
hook.” Should Ma dire projections, 
prove true and he somehow is able to 
blame the Democrats for. the. nation’s 
plight — then he could run again and 
■poasihtywin. 

Some of the President's critics, 
including Leonard Woodcock of the 
United Automobile Workers; say the 
President is playing politics with Ills 
projections. They are suspicious Mr. 
Ford is making predictions even 
worse than they likely a rearing to be 
in order to be able to prodtixdltically 
next year if the economy .lS slightly 

better than the fore casts. 

In this vein Mr. Woodcock told a 
group of reporters over -breakfast: 
“Say the unemployment rate ' is' 7 .8 
hi stead of the 7.9 the Pr eside nt fore- 
casts for 1976 — then he may be able 
to say the administration's program 
has been effective.” .. . j 


Ethiopian airlift 

Wives and children of U.S. citizen^ 
were airlifted from foe war-tom efty 
Asmara to the Ethiopian capital of 
Addis Ababa Tuesday as fighting 
continued between government and 
rebel forces in turbulent Eritrea 
Province. \ 


Rights ratification 

North Dakota has become the 34th < f 
state to ratify the Equal Rights ' ■'/] , 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
leaving foe measure only four states 1 
short of final ratification. The state 
House of Representatives passed the^ * 
measure 52-49 Monday before a .. fq 
packed gallery. The Senate had passat 
It earlier 28-22. ^ 

Earthquake in China 

Seismologists in Sweden. Tokyo. am , 
the U.S. reported a heavy earthquake. ; 

— about 7.5 on the Richter scale — ; 


Tuesday in northeastern China near^Y* 
the Chinese-Russlan border on the v : 


the Chinese-Russlan border on the vi- 
coast of Eastern Asia. There were nof.. < 
immediate reports from China oh 
severity of the quake. 


Oil import dispute 

Eight Northeastern states have asfcel* 
a federal judge in Washington to set 
aside President Ford’s new fee on 
imported oil while the legality of the 
charge is tested in a court suit U.S. 
District Court Judge John H. Pratty 
gave the federal government 10 days i 
which to reply to the states’ motion on 
Monday for a preliminary injunction 
against the fee. He set Feb. 21 for a 
hearing. 


CIA probe extension? ... 

Vice-President Nelson A. Rockefelfp 
said Monday in Washington that his: 
commission's investigation of alleged 
domestic spying by the CIA may .-.-1. - 
require more than foe three-month' - 
period set by President Ford. _ ’.V- " 


Bird killing delayed ? - 

A federal judge in Washington 
ordered the Army and Interior 


Departments to halt, at least 


temporarily, plans to kill more foanTY" 
million blackbirds in Kentucky and;'L 
Tennessee. ^ 
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pyramids, peasants 

Although tourists in Egypt have to 
.rough it” a little, this desert land of- 
ars an intriguing Vacation ex- 
: terience. Besides exploring unique 
irchaeoiogical treasures, travelers 
an savor the atmosphere of a cou fl- 
outs ry where, the “presence” of the 
jharaonic past mingles with the dy- 
lamism of modern .development. 


By Diana Loercher 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

. . '.'•.••Cairo 

- Modern Egypt Is as enigmatic as the ancient Sphinx 
■ eeplng silent vigil in the desert. Like the Sphinx with Its 
ody of a lion and head of aman, the country itself seems 
• series of contradictions, of collisions between cultures 
>-hd environments. Egypt at times does not seem to 
elong to the same century or the same planet, a land as 
ague but vivid as a recollected dream. •. • 

Visitors are' often heard to exclaim about an ineffable 
"' Presence they sense in the country that simultaneously 
ascinates and frightens. That presence la the past^not 
he recent past but the ancient past, the ph a rao nic past 
; hat began 5,000 years ago and established Egypt as a 
'cradle of civilization.” One cannot Journey the L200 
niles from Alexandria in the north to Abu Slmbel in the 
south, miles that span the length of Egypt, without 
afnidng deeper and deeper into that past, as if into the 
‘ "■■iesert sand, and viewing the present from its per- 
^Becttye. ‘ 

* aa ^ r In Cairo, which with a population of six million is the 
argest and most cosmopolitan of the Arab cities, one can 
. -voass through history in a single instant. The view from 
, J '-he top of the Cairo tower or the Mosque of Mehemet All 
s a panorama of Egyptian past: modern buildings, 
ninarets; and pyramids, which together pierce the city 
• • skyline. 

Or at a sound and light performance at the pyramids 
- me can hear above the historical narrative the sound of a 
' muezzin calling the Muslims to evening prayer while a 
et plane screams its own message down from the sky. 
rhe pyramids are always there, if not in view then in . 
bought, because they represent mankind's greatest 

• -victory over time. There is an Arab proverb .that says, 

- -• 'Man fears time, but time fears the pyramids.” 

loudspeakers summon to prayer 

' In Cairo, there are other reminders of the ancient past: 

.he pharaonic faces of the modern Cairenes and the 
omb-like pattern of the narrow city streets. 

' - Cairo is a huge, ch&dttc city teeming with animals, 
>eople, and automobiles that coexist in a kind of choked^ 

* ntimacy. 

• The results of this overcrowding are the usual urban 
problems: poverty, dirt, ncdse, traffic, and pollution. 

- lorn honking is a national pastime, and because of the 

. tin the muezzin now have to use loudspeakers to summon 

he Muslims to prayer. The traffic congestion must be 
;een to be believed, particularly as it Involves not only 
uitomobiles but assorted animals. The sight of Bheep, 
;oats, and dcmkeys (hawing carts, riding as passengers, 

• >r simply strolling down the sidewalk is quite routine. 

As disconcerting as the presence of enimain is that of 
he poor. The Egyptian peasant or Fellah lives in an 
mcient poverty that the new Aswan Dam is only slowly 
. telplng to improve. In the meantime, clad in their 
. ralabiyas (the long, loose white gowns traditionally worn- 
. «y Arab men) or melayas (the long black robes in which 
~ • narrfed Arab women shroud themselves), the Egyptian 
, x>or beg in the cities or live in mudbrlck bouses In the 
iesert. They still use ancient tools and have a timeless 
ilmost bibli ca l quality. Yet, unlike the poor of many 
other countries, few, if any of them, starve. In the city or 
Kxmtiyside, they do manage to eat. 


'. - By Diana Loercher 

Temple of Hatshepsut, the only woman Pharaoh 


The beggars, many of them children, and the insistent 
peddlers who besiege tourists throughout JE gypt serve as 
a sad reminder of the distance that the country has yet to 
travel before it can satisfactorily deal with the needs of 
its own people, much less the comforts of tourists. 

Despite the proliferation of luxury hotels in Cairo, such 
as the Nile Hilton, and in other major Egyptian cities, 
and the sincere efforts at hospitality, far which the 
Egyptians are noted, the traveler to Egypt should be 
prepared to ‘Tough” it in a variety of ways. The 
telephones are unreliable; the electricity tends to fail; 
the transportation Is uncomfortable; ' the water Is 
considered unsafe to drink; and being female can be an 
even greater liability than it is in the rest at the world. 
But the only srfgn of the tense international situ at i o n that 
a tourist is likely to encounter is that travel onxoads with 
military installations is restricted. 

In the same pervasive. sense that Egypt is the* past 
Egypt is also the desert. Herodotus in the fifth century 
B.C. made the famous observation, "Egypt is the gift of . 
the Nile.” But it is only bo visiting this parched land 
where rain rarely falls that one realizes the full import of . 
his words. Without that blade of steel blue water that 
slices through the desert, Egypt would simply not exist. • 

River, desert contrast 

In that vast expanse of asphyxiating heat and dryness : 
few living things can grow or long survive. The proximity 
of the river and the desert is one of the most powerful 
contrasts in all of Egypt. 

One of the major archaeological sites In Egypt is 
Luxor, formerly the Middle Kingdom capital of Thebes, 
where the great temples of Karaak and Luxor sprawl on 
the east bank of the Nile and the famous tombs of the 
Pharaohs, Including Tutankhamen and Harnesses H, 
burrow into the Valley of the Kings an the west bank. 
Nearby at Deir el-Bahri is the funerary temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut, Egypt's only woman Pharaoh. 

In the complex system of Egyptian mythology, the sun 
emerges as the principal deity, which Is hardly surpris- 
ing given its relentless dominion over the Egyptian way 
of life. Because they worshipped the sun, the ancient 
Egyptians built their temples on the east bank of the Nile 
where it rises and their necropolises on the west bank 
where it seta. - . 

In driving through the- Valley of the Kings, past barren 
rock and burning sand, one cannot help but wonder to 
what extent the religious beliefs and the artistic 
expression of the ancient Egyptians were influenced by 
i the forbidding terrain that surrounded t h e m . Certainly 
the two-dimensional friezes reflect the flatness of the 
landscape. But a possible deeper consequence is that the 
entire civilization, with its obsessive erection of pyra- 
mids and digging of tombs, was predicated an p denial of 
death. 

When a new pharaoh ascended to the throne, for 
example, he made provision for a tomb, and there was 
always the underlying fear that it would not be com- 
pleted in time. Not only was it necessary to outfit the 
tomb with all the provisions and poss e ssions that the 
pharaoh would need in the next world, but also to carve 
and on the walls scenes from the present that he 
wished to perpetuate in the afterlife and scenes from 
Egyptian mythology to ensure his safe passage into 
paradise. 

Egyptian religious thought at that time gave Egyptian 
art an impulse basic to all art: the desire for 


immortality. But whereas the ancient Egyptians em- 
braced the primitive belief that the symbolic representa- 
tion of life, the painted or sculpted image, was equivalent 
to life itself, sophisticated moderns believe, at most, that 
art confers a displaced immortality on the artist In the 
ancient Egyptian civilization art was directly connected 
with the preservation of life, and its status was divine. 

Although they are so far removed from us in time, it is 
not too difficult to project oneself at least partly into the 
thought of the ancient Egyptians because the environ- 
ment is so unchanged. The desert that can today so 
overwhelm the thought of modern man with its desola- 
tion may have seemed even mare crushing to them. It is 
hard to feel a sense of one's own significance, or of the 
significance of anything, in that desert, and the pyramids 
seem a monum ental protest a gains t annihilation, a 
transcendence of the ephemeral and an assertion of 
human worth. 

Dam compared to pyramids 

-On reaching Aswan hz the Nubian region of Egypt, one 
alights not simply atone of Egypt’s leading resorts but at 
the very heart of the country : the Aswan Dam. 

The dam, put into operation in 1971, is the largest to the 
world and one of modem technology’s grandest accom- 
plishments. An Egyptian made the following provocative 
comparison: "The high dam today is like the pyramids of 
ancient times.” Certainly, as engineering feats, they are 
comparable. But even more interesting is the fact that 
each offers an architectural definition of the word vital. 
It is rare for a country to be all-dependent on one such 
natural phenomenon as the Nile. The dam is thus a point 
of massive vulnerability defended by the extensive 
armed guard that surrounds it and the neighboring area. 

The tragic irony is, however, that the dam itself may, 
to the long run, prove to be the country's enemy. Despite 
the dam’s apparent benefits, ecologists point to ominous 
dagger signals, mainly to the inferior quality of the 
water. "Silting up” or blockage of soil at the dam not 
only gradually decreases water storage capacity but also 
robs the water- that flows into lower Egypt of essential 
nutrients. This has a deleterious effect on fish and other 
aquatic life as well as an the land tt Irrigates. Moreover, 
health authorities note that 1 scfaiatosmlasls, the most 
prevalent disease to Africa, spread by snails in the 
water, has increased drastically in the dam area. 

• Flying south to Abu Slmbel, almost on the Sudanese 
border, one finds the mammoth temple of Ram esses n, 
one of the last major pharaohs of the New Kingdom. It is 
guarded by four colossal stone statues, each about 60 feet 
high. Originally hewn into a rock cliff just above the Nile, 
this temple, along with that of Ramesses’s queen 
Nefertari, had to be moved to higher ground when the 
river threatened to submerge them to 1966 behind the 
dam. The relocation of these, temples constitutes the 
most heroic archaeological rescue to Nubia, where many 
temples were threatened by the construction of the dam. 
The temples at Abu Simbel now lodge securely in their 
artificial mountains, the interior of which looks like a 
space station. 

■ There is nothing at Abu Slmbel except desert, the 
river, the son, the sky, and the temple. It is a scene that 
unites the technology of the past with the technology of 
tile present Coming in tor a landing at Abu Slmbel, I 
noticed the shadow of the plane to the left, which grew in 
size as we neared the ground. As the plane touched down 
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and the two converged, I realized that only flying things, 
birds and airplanes, have no link with their shadows. But 
there are moments when they, like the past and the 
presen tin the Egyptian desert, become one. 
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Ulster’s 

paradox 

* The on-again off-again cease-fire 
-'n Northern Ireland has not 
^changed the tense rhythm of life for 
either the Protestant or Roman 
.. Catholic communities, nor for the 
British soldiers on patrol in Belfast. 


By Jonathan Harsch 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Belfast 

British soliders have observation posts 
atop the 18 -story apartment b ui l din gs in- the 
tough Roman Catholic area of New Lodge 
Road in central Belfast 

The soldiers stomp up the stairs to their 
roof perches, because the few elevators that 

work are not safe tor them. * 

Slogans on the sour yellow walls of the 
stairwells tell the passing troops that this 
working-class Catholic community hates the 
British, hates Protestants, and supports the 
illegal IRA (Irish Republican Army). 

The-; soldiers could be excused for not 
knowing that there is another Bide to the 
Catholic community they are protecting. 

If any at them took the elevator I did to one 
of the buildings, Alameto Tower, they would 
have read a very different message. "Pray 
for peace” covers the sides and lid of this ttoy 
moving box. The slogan Is c h al k ed, painted, 
and scratched fa a dozen different hands. 

A rifle shot away, beneath the tower 
windows, lies Tigers Bay, its Shabby rows of 
low brick houses - defended by the extreme 


Protestant UDA (Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation). 

LocalUDA officer Nod Trimble resaits the 
modem Catholic towers overlooking Ws dis- 
trict’s neglected homes, condemned as sub- 
standard. He thinks the government is run- 
ning his area down deliberately to force 
Protestants out and break the UDA. 

Mr. Trimble resents the IRA gunmen who 
fire down into Tigers Bay to help drive the 
Protestants out And he resents the British 
soldiers who watch silently from their rooftop 
eyries, and then swoop down in raids. 

One swoop netted his brother, Kenny, who 
spent more than five months in detention 
without charge or trial. Kenny was released 
the same way he was ‘lifted,” without 
warning and without explanation. 

The troops swoop, picking up Protestants 
as well as Catholics. Off to Army barracks for 
questions and then to Long Kesh internment 
camp- for months or even years of detention 
without trial. 

Noel Trimble bitterly calls it "a game of 
political football.” 

The JRA’s month of Christmas truce 
brought a lull. But he says no cease-fire can 
last because "You take a Republican and a 
Loyalist, one is fi ghting for a united Republic 


•of Ireland, and one is fighting to stay to the 
United Kingdom as It is. ” 

That is why Noel Trimble and the UDA 
remain alert, armed, ready tor "back to 
normal.” 

Mr. Trimble sees no end to the conflict: 
"Say you have a cease-fire for another 10 1 
years, and say you have an election, and It 
doesn’t suit the Republicans; they are com- 
ing out with their guns again. ” 

As a Protestant Ulsterman, he dismissed 
the traditional Catholic charges of misrule 1 
and discrimination. He works hard as an 
order clerk in a timber company, whose 
premises once were burned out by the LR.A. ‘ 
He earns no more than his fiathnijc work- 
mates, and lives in poor housing. 

Mr. Trimble thinks peace <•-»» come only 
when Catholics recognize that "they get the 
same as I get,” and accept being inside the 
United Kingdom. 

"My view is for the Catholic population to 
get together,” he says. "And let the Catholic 
Church tell them to work with Protestants for 
a better province 'within the United King- 
dom.” 

Mr. Trimble does not think Protests nts will 
■stand to the way of a peace fill settlement. He 
is not bitter about the past six years of ZRA 


violence. "In a war, and this is war,” he 
remarks calmly, “the Innocent people suf- 
fer.” 

He admits that the UDA has played a part 
to this war. "We have murderers on our side 
too; we don’t hide that fact. I don’t want to 
see those men let out of prison. When you go 
out on a job, you know what the risks are and 
you are willing to take the consequences.' ’ 

But all that, he thinks, can be forgotten. 
And, he says, it never would have happened 
if the British had acted firmly in the first 
place. "The British Government has threat- 
ened they’ll do this and do that, and they 
haven’t carried one of their threats out. It 
should have been from the start: Anybody 
with a gun, they should have been shot.” 

Once the British accept their responsibility 
to rule firmly, and the Catholic minority 
accepts its place within the United Kingdom, 
peace and prosperity will return, says Mr. 
Trimble. In the meantime, which he thinks 
easily could be aapthar 10 or 20 years, the 
UDA will remain ready to act 
Just now, with the shadow of the gunmen 
kept to the background, Mr. Trimble is busy 
rebuilding. Tigers Bay as a community. He 
already has brought 50 families back Into 
abandoned houses here. 
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Talk with 

director of 
current hit 
‘Stavisky’ 

By David Sterritt 

New York 

Movie buffs know the films of Alain 
Resnais by heart — not Just the titles, 
the whole films. And many's the non- 
buff who has been captivated by this 
French director's mysterious visual 
concoctions — especially such endur- 
ing classics as “Hiroshima mon am- 
our" and “Last Tear at Marienbad.” 
Now, with his latest picture, “Sta- 
visky,” Resnais bids fair to capture 
moviegoers of every ilk. Nostalgia 
fans, aesthetes, intellectuals, and 
star-gazers alike (the star is Jean-^ 
Paul Belmondo) have been lining up 
to see it, both in Europe and in the 
United States. 

Resnais, the man behind the hit, is a 
quietly dressed and pleasantly man- 
nered conversationalist who speaks 
the most precisely articulated French 
I've ever heard. His voice is soft, his 
gestures gentle, his sentences polite 
and to the point Sorry, movie roman- 
tics, but the gent who made "Marien- 
bad" — once regarded as perhaps the 
most puzzling picture in history — is 
no wild-eyed visionary. He’s a clear- 
eyed visionary. An artist whose most 
audacious moves are tempered by 
thought conscience, and discipline. 

And a most serious man. When I ask 
him, jokingly, to explain the perennial 
puzzler called “Marienbad," he im- 
mediately begins to do just that (“As 
long as you are not looking for a 
rational explanation, it is very 
simple . . ."). 

Since “Stavisky" takes place dur- 
ing the 1930s, it fits neatly into the 
nostalgia fad that has been ail the 
rage on American shores. Yet accord- 
ing to Resnais, nostalgia no longer 
reigns in France — in fact, “it’s 
exactly the opposite." When “Sta- 
visky" was begun, back in 1972. 
nostalgia was everywhere. Then, a 
month before the picture’s opening, 
the influential journal Le Monde sud- 
denly devoted several "violent" 
pages to an attack on the trend, 
especially condemning overuse of 
nostalgia in “les spectacles” — the- 
ater, films, and so forth. Quite simply, 
there had been a saturation of re- 
membrances of things past. 

This might have dimmed the “Sta- 
visky" success. "At some points it 
happens that creators get a critical 
reaction because they are not dealing 
with their own time," says Resnais 
philosophically. But “Stavtsky" rode 
out the reaction and came out on top, 
“a happy surprise" even to the doting 
filmmaker. 



By Edward Pieratt, staff photographer 

Alain Resnais 


Modestly, Resnais suggests that the 
explanation for the success “is per- 
haps the presence of an actor as well- 
liked as Belmondo." Certainly Bel- 
mondo's participation meant a lot 

to “Stavisky." 

“I had been looking for the right 
actor,” says the director, “and I was 
lucky enough to find out that Bel- 
mondo was the one. The most difficult 
thing then was to make him under- 
stand that I wanted him for his talent, 
not just because his presence would 
entice distributors and producers. 
Belmondo agreed after long dis- 
cussions. But what Belmondo was 
hiding was that he was going to 
finance 70-80 percent of the film ! 

"But Belmondo is very elegant. 
Even now we never talk about it. I 
found out about it only during the 
shooting. It must be very difficult, 
when you are an actor in a film, never 
to show that you are also the pro- 
ducer. ...” 

Resnais is currently working on 
“two or three" new ideas. His appar- 
ent favorite land the only one he will 
disclose) is “about how the brain 
works, based on a scientist's work. 
But it is not a documentary. Hie story 
of the brain working will be intercut 
with fiction. I’m working on it now, 
and it isn’t easy." Nor does he know 
whether it too will end up “on a shelf. . 

. . This is what gives me insomnia." 

At first Resnais decided to be an 
actor, "but I wasn’t happy with the 
results. Still, I was happy to be in the 
milieu of actors. So when they said I 
could become a film editor, I took the 
opportunity to stay in the milieu." 
Later he was impressed by a Sacha 
Guitry film .about painters, and set 
out to , 'make his own small-scale 
documentaries. After one took a prize 
at the Venice Film Festival, he 
launched a career of making- short 
films to order. The results ranged 
from "La Chant du Styrene,” tor a 
plastics company, to “Night and 
Fog," a famous documentary on 
concentration camps. (“It stays in 
my memory like a nightmare," says 
Resnais of that influential work. ) 

Above all, Resnais sees himself as 
an artist, but he is always humble 
about it. He says he might still like to 
do some painting, “except maybe my 
hands aren’t good enough.” Yet he 
claims no knowledge as to “where the 
artistic impulse comes from. I know 
so many answers, but I have never 
found a satisfying one. It's maybe the 
most mysterious question you could 
ask man. . . ." 


‘Stavisky’— film charmer 
about a rogue of a man 


“Stavisky" — a charmer of a 
movie about a rogue of a man — 
opened at last year’s Cannes Film 
Festival to mostly good reviews. 
Now it has travelled Statesward. 
ferreting Its way into American 
hearts. And It has been hailed as 
something of a dazzler, even by 
those not already familiar with its 
French-historical -nostalgic sub- 
ject matter. Which is quite a 
triumph tor director Alain Res- 
nais, who is not known for easy-to- 
love movies (remember “Hiro- 


Film 


shinaa mon amour" and “Last 
Year at Martenbad"? ) . 

‘Not that "Stavisky” Is as de- 
manding as the usual Resnais 
labyrinth-on-film. For all its slip- 
pery smoothness, it digs its roots 
into several cinema sources: Hol- 
lywood-melodrama energy, nos- 
talgia-fad images, and a com- 
plicated structure that would 
have seemed boldly avant-garde 
just a few years ago. Plus a 
delicious cast including the favor- 
ite Frenchmen of two gener- 
ations, Jean-Paul Belmondo and 
Charles Boyer. 

Even in terms of surface plot,. 
“Stavisky" crosses boundaries 
from one genre to another. Based 
on a real-life bond-fraud incident 
that shook France during the 
1930s, it combines contemporary 
historical drama with political 
overtones and crime-movie trap- 
pings. But don’t be put off by 
these hints of complexity, pop- 
picture fans. For who could resist 


the scintillating story running 
through all this: starry-eyed 

huckster, his long-suffering 
spouse (Army Dupe rey), a dapper 
baron, a hard-pressed gen- 
darmerie, and a Watergate- in- 
the- making that would one day 
“rock a nation"? 

In filming this pr omising proj- 
ect, Resnais sensibly focused an 
the anti-hero Stavisky as a man, 
rather than on the scandal he 
sparked — thus keeping the film’s 
thrust on personality, not politics. 
Moreover, the director has 
bathed the whole works in a rich 
glow of movie let’s-pretend, con- 
tinually reminding us that we are 
watching speculation, not re-cre- 
ated facts or arbitrary opinion. 

It is a winning combination. Of 
all the ’30s dramas that the past 
few years have brought, “Sta- 
visky" may prove one of the most 
durable, by virtue of its sincerity 
in evoking that turbulent time. 
During a discussion at Cannes, 
director Resnais offered some 
insight into this sincerity by re- 
vealing that the convincing “Sta- 
visky" atmosphere resulted in 
part from a shortage, not a 
surplus, of money. Since the 
film’s low budget prevented much 
fondness of design, the film- 
makers decided to augment its 
old-time mood by shooting in a 
straightforward (for Resnais) 
style that in itself exuded a ’30s 
sensibility. Rarely are style and 
content so consciously, and thor- 
oughly, mixed. And rarely does a 
film so sparkle with dreams of 
decades past 


Noted designer traces 
400 years of theater art 


Stage Design: Four Centuries of Sce- 
nic Invention, by Donald Oenslager. 
New York: The Viking Press. $25. 


By George Hamtin 


theater has even been the work of 
inventors, and the scene designer at 
his best is an ‘inventor’ who knows 
just what to borrow/ ’ he writes. 


Donald Oenslager is unique in -the 
world of the theater. He is one of the 
best known Amerlcanstage designers 
who, through his 96 years on the 
faculty of the Yale Drama School, has 
taught several generations at design- 
ers. More specially, he is an out- 
standing collector of drawings and 
renderings tor stage settings. 

The publishing of this volume, sub- 
titled “Four Centuries of Scenic In- 
vention," is especially auspicious, 
since an exhibition of the collection is 
now on view at the Morgan Library in 
New York, and will be shown during 
the next year in eight more American 
cities coast to coast. 

Hie book is much more than a mere 
catalog of impressively rare stage 
designs, and infinitely more than a 
modish picture book tor the library 
table. For the layman, it is a fascinat- 
ing look at the whole history of the 
theater from the viewpoint of the art 
of stage decoration. For the scholar, It 
is a storehouse of bard-to-flnd infor- 
mation, cross references, com- 
parisons, leads to source material, 
and examples for study. ‘ 


Excellent color 

A section at the end of the book 
reproduces some significant works in 
color, although black-and-white ren- 
derings have been given along with 
the text!. The color rendition is ex- 
cellent, but the publisher’s book de- 
signer must be reprimanded. Printing 
some drawings across the double 
pages is irritating and indefensible 
when reproducing stage designs. 

Nevertheless, Oenslager’s own plan 
for the book cannot be faulted, and his 
choice of drawings fits well with the 
plan. His style is succinct and not 
without humor, and matters unfamil- 
iar to the theatrical layman are 
explained. The book is lucid and easy 
to read, and one leaves it ready to 
attend the theater with greater per- 
ceptions. 


George . Hamlin . is producing 
director at the Loeb Drama Cen- 
ter, Harvard University. 
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obviously uppermost in their minda. There are a nunorea sucn 
reproduced in colors worthy of a wintry Alaskan sunset, in “Art* of \ 
Eskimo: Prints." (Crown Publishers, New York. $29.95). Not only do a* 
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Acute perceptions 

Oenslager 1 a short Introductory 
chapters entice the reader to explore 
more fully. In a brief essay, "The 
Designer’s Sketch,” be outlines the 
scene designer’s util it a rian function, 
glancing regretfully at those who 
were poor housekeepers and worse 
preservationists. Later, leading us 
quickly through theater history to the 
origins of our conventions in Renais- 
sance Italy and the animating farces 
of classical Greece and Rome, some 
of Oenslager’s perceptions are par- 
ticularly acute. 

Commenting on “the ever-constant 
power of truth In reality" as shown in 
drama emerging from medieval 
“darkness," he closes: “Those tra- 
gedies of the Greek dramatists 
presented in honor of Dionysus had 
the power to elevate the Athenians in 
thgiT theater with the animating . 
spirit that the spectacular theater 
conceived for the glory of God later 
did for the citizens of Mans. Here is 
the confirmation that in all times tor 
mankind ‘things of the spirit/ are* 
created by the spirit. ’ ” 


Careers assessed 
The main body of the book is 
biographical. Like a museum tour 
through his fine collection of “per- 
sonal mementos of significant occa- 
sions," Oenslager characterizes the 
life, work, and importance of each 
designer represented. The men who 
changed the whole course of theatri- 
cal history and invention are repre- 
sented: The great Bibiena Family in 
the 17th and 18 th centuries; Craig, 
Appia, and Robert Edmond Jones 
among the modems. But we are also 
given fascinating glimpses of the now 
forgotten who may have only fol- 
lowed, albeit with superb craftsman- 
ship, the trends current in their times. 

• Oenslager is quick to paint out the 
spurious and fraudulent. Only from 
someone on the “inside" could we 
know that one of Antonio Blblena's 
impeccably drafted scenes (about 
1725) was just recently enlarged and 
used as a backdrop for a ballet, with 
program credit going to a young 
American designer! (Hopefully not 
one of the author’s students. ) Still, he 
characterizes the scenograpbic craft 
as erne of invention. “The best in 


Eureka! by Steven V. Roberts. 

New York: Quadrangle/The 

New York Times Book Co. 

$9.95. 

When, in late 1968, the New 
York Times offered reporter 
Steven V. Roberts the job of 
Los Angeles bureau chief, Mr. 
Roberts — in his own words — 
“was still not sure where Los 
Angeles was.*’ 

A lifelong Easterner — boy- 
hood in Bayonne, New Jersey, 
college at Harvard, work in New 
York CHy — he found California 
a distant and rather uninterest- 
ing prospect 

Mr. Roberts accepted the 
post however, and embarked 
on five years of investigating, 
interviewing, and, above all. dis- 
covery in the state which many 
consider the harbinger of Amer- 
ican social change. “Eureka!” 
brings together the high points 
of those years. 

The California Mr. Roberts 
ventured into was a newsman's 
wonderland, including hippies, 
counter-cultures, Charles Man- 
son, Cesar Chavez. The un- 
usual was never far from view, 
arid, quite often, the socially 
and humanly significant lay 
nearby, just below the surface. 

Mr. Roberts's efforts to probe 
this deeper level — to uncover 
people's inner feelings and mo- 
tivations — make this com- 
pilation of journalistic essays 
thoroughly readable. Through 
his pen the slightly disjointed 
religious fervor of a Berkeley 
ecology commune presses the 
question, where is the "back to 
nature" urge among younger . 
Americans really taking us? And 
the incredible mindlessness of a 
Man son follower leaves one 
pondering -the spiritual vacuum 
felt by many — and shivering at 
what it can lead to. 

Other chapters explore rarefy 
seen facets of human nature 
through such personalities as 
Mae West, the ageless movie 
queen, and Joe Wambaugh; 
hard-working policeman turned 
best-selling novelist Ths "com- 
mon” man, maneuvering his 
camper into the last space in a 
crowded campground, is here 
too. 

. People are the focus of Mr. 
Roberts's journalism, and that 
in itself, makes this book — like 
people — often enjoyable, 
sometimes disturbing, but al- 
ways interesting. 

— Keith Henderson 


PARENTS! 

Perhaps the most important book you and your 
teenager can read today !!! 

STRAIGHT TALK FROM PRISON 

by LOU TOROK 


tu M»* on 


“Many children embark upon a life of crimvby 
taking email insignificant things from their par- 
ents. — Once a child begins to enjoy stealing 
just for the fun of it he is well on his wav to 
prison." — Lou Tarok 


“For juvenile or adult, each page flashes a warn- 
ing about criminal aces /. ." 

— ^Milton G, /lector, President, . 

10% off * ■ National Council on Crime 

and Delinquency, in foreword 


Lou Torok was 
Ohio prisoner 
No. 129-606. 
serving time for 
breaking and 
entering, and 

assault, when he 
began writing 
about the harsh 
realities of pris- 
on Ufa and crime. 
He became 
known as the 
“Convict Writer." 


'it Is authentic and hard-hitting" 

— Clncinarri Enquirer 


'a good book” -The Christian Science Monitor 


. . well worth the time of anyone concerned 
about crime," — 1 Times-Union and Journal. 

Jacksonville 

“Lou Torok knows what he Is talking about I 
Everybody in this country should know what 
he is talking about.” -Karl Menninger, M.D. 


In the unceraored language of the street and cell-block, he takes a 
hard look at the fortes that have driven youth to crime— the drugs, 
absence of love, poor upbringing, despair— and points out that just 
as Important are lack of social acceptance, weak parental guidance, 
and the crime-perpetuating prisons. - 
The unique perspective of this remarkably candid work will pro- 
vide Indispensable insights to both young people and their parents. 

All books sent on money 
back guarantee basis. 
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Please send me copies of Straight Talk From Prison 

9 $895 each. 
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Check enclosed. Deduct 10% for prepayment. 

Bill me (plus postage and handling), 

N.Y. state residents add 4%; N.Y. city add 8% sales tax. 
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DISTINGUISHED SACRED MUSIC FOR YOUR CHURCH * 


LIFT UP YOUR VOICE 


TWENTY HYMN PRELI’DES 

32 Sacred Songs of the Masters 
(Medium Voice only) 

FOR ORGAN 

( n 

PETER PINDAR STEARNS 



“ . . . a valuable contribution to : 

been wafting for." -L* * 

l 

the organ literature for church 

Lydia Summers 


services.” 

Robert F. Swift 


$450 


Available through your dealer or direct 
from the publisher. Please add 50c 
per volume for postage and handling. 
(Ct residents add 6% sales tax) 


$3-50 

Frtt b r oc bm r t 


COBURN PRESS P.O. Box 72 Sherman, CT 06784 
or from the following in your locality: 


Australasia A Africa 


Britain & the Continent 


Canada 




THE ART STORE ■ 
12 MeCuttta Start 


THE ART STORE 
IS Me Street 
KM*y Loosrfvi*. 
Wesbaortond, Eeghert 


FAMWAT HOUSE 
1473 Marine Drive 
West Vancouver. B.C. 


Bonmid, 2125 
Victoria. Australia 




PASSENGER-CARRYING 

FREIGHTERS 


are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes. lor no more than you'd spend at a resort you can take 
a never -to- be- forgotten cruise to Ru and Buenos Aires. Or 
through the Canal or to the. West Indies or a tong the St 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact -trips to almost 
everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good tood and 
plenty at relaxation as you speed from port to port 
Depending upon how fast you want to go. a round-the- 
world trip can show you every continent on earth And there 
are shorter trips Fast, uncrowded voyages to England. 
Franco. South America: two- or three-week vacations up 
and down the Pacific Coast or. elsewhere. Name the port 
and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World. This «s the book that names the hnes. 
tells where they go. how. much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. Hundreds of thousands ol travelers all 
over the world swear by it Travel editors and travel writers 
say: "To learn hero to travel for as little as you'd spend at a 
. resort get Travel Routes Around the World. 

It’s yours for just 81 50. and the new big 128 -page edition 
mdudes practically every passenger-carrying service starting 
Irom or going to New York Canada. New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast. Mexico. South America. England. France Africa the 
Indies. Australia, the South Seas.' Japan. Hawaii etc There's 
a whole section called 'How to See the World at Low. Cost." 

A big SI-SO worth, especially as it can open the way to 
more travel than you ever thought possible For your copy, 
simply fill out coupon. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 
AND GET PAID FOR IT 


•V-*T 


There'S a iob waitmg tor you somewhere, on a ship, vnthjd 
arrlme. in overseas branches of American firms to f — 


firms overseas - even exploring if you're adventurous -~7 
The full story of what iob you can tilt i* m Norman 
big book How to Tr av el a nd Get Paid for It WheMr^|; 
male or female young or old. whether you want a tteftar 
of paid traveling or iust hanker to roam the world ter a tint - 
year or so. here are the facts you want, complete with Kr 
names and addresses and full details about the priperebasL 
lo make the cautions to observe the countries to toed lor: 

You learn about jobs m travel agencies (and as. 'taps' j 
conductors), m importing and exporting concerns, wth . 
mining and construction companies. Here's the story.of jobs-- - 
m the Red Crass and The UN organizations, the way tof 
young girl to land a rob as airfine hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities if you will teach English to fOtagNf&l. 
and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who kpsw.-'^: 
stenography 

■'Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the. J 
world today 7 " Norman Ford asks m ths book as you right -,, 
ask today. And he replies m 75.000 words of fads.'“Wi. 
answer is still a very definite Yes” 

To travel and get paid lor it send today lor How toTfirir! ' 
and Get Paid lor It on a money-back guarantee if ' 

tied Price S2 50 Fill out coupon 


WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


..... 


... AT WHAT LOOK LIKE PREWAR PRICES 
THESE ARE AMERICA'S OWN BARGAIN PARADISES 


'In Off-the-Beaten Path, the best-seUing book by Norman Ford, you read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and : _ 
Canada, of art colonies (artists search tor picturesque locations where costs are towl). of areas with almost a perfect cfimato or vritK 
flowers on every side 


Here are the real U-SA-brand Shangn-Las made ter the man or woman who’s had enough of crowds. Here. too. ere umpotetf ?. 
ea shore villages. tropic-llke Islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect far your retirement or vacabon at-some oftbia*,. 

MNKt nrime wniaVP hoard rtf^inm tho mnn rmuBriiouc Anri <«, ■ _ — * - -*’ 1 — 


seashore i 

lowest prices you've heard of si nee the gone-terever prewar days. And ter good measure you also reed about the tow-cost pantfsriJ . 
m Hawaii the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. . , 

You can be sure that OH-the-Beaton Path names the low-cost Florida reti re ment and vacationing towns, the best values In Tank” . ' 
the Southwest. California, the South and East Canada— and a dozen other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered; 

* That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beaeh's yet costs can be two-thirds less. *. 

* That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2AG0mtes nearer (no expensive see or air trip to get ttSre) 

* France's only remaining outpost m this part of the wprid-oompletely surrounded by Canadian territory ... or a vUtage mbre r 
Scottish than Scotland or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where retention Is the order of the day. 

* That remarkable town where a fee of 3 cents a day gives you an almost endless round of barbecues, musicals, concerts- pfcnk#.;. ■ 

potiuck suppers, smorgasbord dinners, and a fine arts program. ;T- » _ 

Off-the-Beaten Path b a big book filled wfth facts that open the way to a different kind of retirement or vacation made afl the more: 1 ' 
attractive by the rock-bottom prices. About 100000 words. Yet It costs only SJL50. . 


FABULOUS MEXICO 

... WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS 

The land of retirement and vacation bar gain* ■ 
— that’s Mexico! 

Where an American retirement income looks like 
a fortune and your vacation money can buy double 
or more what it might back home-provided, you 
know where to go for Mexico's best values. 

Norman Ford's big book Fabulous Mexico— Where 
Everything Costs Less tells you exactly where to 
get all of this country's best vacation and retire- 
ment values, where you can live like a prince on 
what you might Just get along on in the U.SA. 

Norman Ford knows Mexico from north to south, 
from east to west and he takes you to vacation and 
retirement areas that look more like the Sooth Seas 
than Tahiti itself: to whole sections of just perfect 
weather where it's like June all year round: plus 
resort after resort towns, .cities, spas, and what not 
else where you’ll have 8 vacation to remember at 
a cost so Vow it could seem unbelievable. - 
If you want a delightful retirement area ;with 
plenty of Americans around to talk to, he leads you 
to all the principal retirement towns, as- weU' as 
dozens of little known, perhaps even more delight- 
ful areas, where costs are way far down there's 

plenty to do and meeting people is easy Ahreyi he 

straws you uwdwYt- flower-bedecked hotels and inns 
that charge hardly half of what you might expect to 
spend in even such a land of vacation andretire- 
ment bargains a$ Mexico 

There's a great deal more besides; eveothing 
from exploring ancient pyramids as did asEgnrfs 
to finding fabulous hunting and fishing IF you 
might want to share. in the high interest rates 
Mejnren banks pay or to buy equally high-earning 

SW5ST ^ ™ noy 

ftrbukfw Iltadco-Whore Everything Costs >Less 
^supMexxtotoyou. l^s a big book, yet It cost? 


A Good Trip Begfne’wHh toHaiian goai/ 
Pubtishsrs since 1935 ' 




ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A SHOESTRING 


Vi* 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries you \. 
don't need fantastic sums ol money in order to travel wy 
could spend thousands on a one way luxury stesmertidwt to . 
Bums Aires, or you can get there lor under S2D0 io tore. * 
vis bus and rail through coforfgi Itarico.-Ouetemate. Puaam. . 
Peru, the Andes, etc 

You could spend up to SlOjOOO on ■ kuMTcrufcearaand 
the world or lor about S2000 9 via define fre^hter. Yoe 
cm Island hop around the West Indies via etaoeter w a md 
hundred doltare— or see the islands more lefewriy to mur. 
s chooner for much, much less. There's tardy a P*«* 
earth you cant reach (or less if you know ALL ft* trawl 
ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globe tro tters Club TfS 
America's top expert on tar-cost (ravel has gathered into 
one handy book dozens- upon dozens of specific tra»» 
routings to all parts of the worid-Matoto. South Amejta. 
Europe. Africa and the Mediterranean, the far EriV\ 
Australia, the South Seas, etc — 50 that you can see / 
at prices you can afford by c o m bini ng frMhtws, liners. raH, 
bus. ptane. and other compe ti ng services. 

*2.50 brings you his big guide How ta Tnrvef intt**" 
Betog Rich, toe pride that proves now. once and for aft that 
travel is within the reach of anyone who has ever yearned' 
to see far-away places. Send ter your copy now. " ' ‘ - 




r 


Mail to HAMAN PUBLICATIONS . 

386 Walnut Drive 

GREENLAWN fLong Island), .N.Y.. 11740 

I hare enclosed S (cash. cheArOJ' 

money order). Please send me the books checta° 

below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IFJA* 

NOT SATISFIED.. ■ • \ 

□ FABULOUS MEXICO— WHERE EVERYTH®*®; 

. COSTS LESS. £2.50. - : ' i-jr: 

□ HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BONG N® 1 . 
(around the world on a shoestrimj). SZS0-. " 

□ TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE VVORLD-^e 

traveler's directory of passenger-carrying treUPt' . 
era). St .50. W 

□ HOW TO TRAVEL— AND GET PAID FOR 
- S2.50 

□- OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH -Amencs'a- own bar-'- 
gain 'paradises. £2.50. 


□ SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books Inf** 
above— $11-50 value— for onhr *8-*L 
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:ftfnt Name . . .... . 

I Stiaal Address . . . ...... . . . . , 

City . . . . ; .. , 

S iw. Zip Coda- 
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^oston < 

flV : By JolmD. Moorhead 

Bustoe^-ftoarietel writer of v 

^ 'I^eChrlstlaxiSclenceMonitor 



growing 


• /Boston 

The current stockHnsriret . surge 
imes at an appropriate time - tn the 
'es of Boston stock. Exchange offl- 
als. . \ ... .' 

While the investment community 
morally is ccmtr&ctihg^, tho Boston 
nek Exchange (BSE)-has just eom- 
eted an expansion project.' ; 

"When we proposed .the project, 
nine people said we were crazy to put 
i much money into it at this time,” 
iys James Dowd, pre s id en t, of the 
SE, one of several regional stock 
(changes In the UJ3. ' . 1 . ... .. • 

The BSE has expand© d its floor 
opacity by a third, with 22 new 
•ading stations for & total of 67. 
s«.-, t Making the new floor space to- 
^-^Tolved extensive renovation, in- 
'-ii^luding the removal of a spectator's 
^Talcony. The total cost Is reported to 
v- Je close to a quarter at a. min ion 

Kifc^allars. • J .■ 

' r "~ n Volume expanding 

And BSE volume is expan ding right 
long with its floor space. - Wten Mr. 
>owd talks about It, he wears a big, I* 

* —old-you-so smile. 

^ vfjr, Trading volume " in 1974 .was the 
Teatest in the BSE’s UO-year history 
_ 44 million shares. That .was a 10 




*er cent jump oyer the previous year's 


~ million shares traded. 


• S 


For the same period, volume on the 


•New, York Stock Exchange (NYSE) 
was 3.517 billion shares, down from 
4.063 Bfflipn in 1973. 

.' BSE membership also Inc reased in 
1974,' arid more com panies chos e to 
list their stocks exclusively with the 
Boston exchange. 

. -Total membership grew by 26 to 
203 ^ of which 18 are foreign members 
from Etjrope and Japan. . 

Primary listings, totaling only 16 
companlesthree years ago, according 
to BSE vice-president Robert Balia- 
gan, climbed to 66 In 1974 and jumped 
to 87 Monday when the BSE took over 
. 22 company listings from the National 
- Stock Exchange, which . dosed per- 
manently on Friday. 

. ■ The National Exchange,' backed by 
the New York Mercantile^ Exchange, 
foundered * in sagging volume. 
Launch^ in 1962, it had prospered in 
Hie bullish ’60s. 

The BSE, like other regional ex- 
changes such as those in Phila- 
delphia. Chicago, and San Francisco, 
may be able to give investors a lower 
price on a' particular stock .than they 
can get on the NYSE, says J. Stephen 
: Putnam, chairman of the BSE Board 
afGovernors. 

He says many brokers in New 
England who operate an a small scale 
use the BSE. Among the exchange’s 
advantages, be says, are the ease 
with wirich'transactlons in the stock of 
local companies can he made, avoid- 
ance of the New York State transfer 
tax an some trades, and an additional 
outlet for large transactions. 


Everybody, ft seems, offers rebates 


Banks, industries, even an ad 
agency endorse car-buying scheme 


-j: By Ben Scherer . . 

Business-financial writer of 

. The Christian Sdence M onitor 

New York’ 

Rebates are catching an. 

; Auto suppliers are folio wing the 
.lead of toe auto, companies, in offering 
cash rebates, or bonuses, toemploy- 
ees who buy new cars. 

lu part, it Is /an effort to help 
themselves, 1 since their own livelihood 
depends on new auto sales, that has 
caused toe suppliers to help their own 
employees. However, others, saying, 
"It’s the American thing to do," and, 
"it's a way to help the country,” have , 
pitched in as well with a variety of 
plans aimed at moving cars out of 
inventory between now and March 1. 

Not only have auto suppliers been 
offering incentives to employees to 
buy new cars, but banks, likewise, 
have been trying to stimulate sales. 

For example, toe Central National 
Bank of Cleveland is giving a 6100 
rebate to anyone who buys anew car 
and finances it through toe bank. The 
rebate also applies to its own em- 
ployees. 

Lots of inquiries 

Says a spokesman -lor the bank, 
"We gave -toe rebate to give an 


Impetus to the economy. So far, we’ve 
also had a lot of inquiries from banks 
all over the country asking for details 
of our plan." 

In perhaps me of the most unusual 
terras of rebates, the Sperry & Hut- 
chinson Company which markets 
S & H Green Stamps, is offering 50.000 
of the stamps, worth $120, to any of its 
employees who buys a new car. 

- And, In a move similar to that of the 
auto producers and suppliers, Gen-, 
eral Electric Company said it, too, 
will give a 62 to 66 rebate on any one of 
39 small electrical appliances bought 
between March 21 and May 18. 

The rebates or bonuses definitely 
can reduce the price of a new car. For 
example, Gulf & Western Manufac- 
turing, a division of Gulf Sc Western 
Industries, located In Southfield, 
Mich., is offering a 6100 bonus to any 
'employee who buys a new car. This 
bonus is matched by toe auto com- 
panies, thus giving the employee 6200 
off the sticker price of the auto. 

Sorting out details 

On some models already under an 
auto rebate plan, like the Am erican 
Motors Matador, toe rebate is 6800. 
Thus, the employee actually ends up 


with an 6800 total rebate. Conceiv- 
ably, a bank- could push the refund 
even higher. 

A spokesman at Gulf & Western 
says the company is still in the midst 
of sorting out the details of the plans, 
but Inquiries so far have been encour- 
aging. G & W’s plan will cover 13,000 
workers at 54 plants located around 

the U.S. The company makes bump- 
ers, ignition parts, some transmission 
components, seat assemblies, and 
replacement parts. 

In another recent program the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has set up what it calls a "sidewalk 
showroom" of new cars at its Akron, 
Ohio, headquarters and six plants and 
is offering most of Its 100,000 employ- 
ees a 6100 bonus If they buy a 1976 
automobile. The bonuses will be 
matched by the automakers. - 

In one of toe largest plants (in 
terms of the dumber of people af- 
fected), International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation (ITT) said It 
also would give a 6100 rebate, to be 
matched by Ford Motor Company, to 
any of its 135,000 employees. 

Other participants 

ITT is also a supplier of equipment 
such as brakes, electrical products, 
trim wheel covers, bumpers, and 
other related parts to the automobile 
manufacturers. 

And the advertising agency that 



represents Ford, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is offering a 6100 rebate to 
any of its employees who buys a new 
Ford Torino. Elite, Granada, Thun- 
derbird. Bronco, Ranchero, or small 
car. 

Other companies that are offering 
rebates Include Borg Warner Corpo- 
ration, (a 6100 rebate), which supplies 
transmission equipment and employs 
32,100 workers, a Reynolds & Rey- 
nolds Company (6160 bonus), which is 
a forms supplier, Ubby-Owens-Ford 
and Budd Company. 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


AG UNA BEACH WINTER RESORT 
lag. & Studio Apts. S75/wfc.. 

>175/ mo. up. HUT. PI, ft BJk. to ocean, 
tr. bus, Market, Church. Brochure, 
4rs. Johnson, 985 N. Coast Hwy.. La- 
luna Beach, CA 92651. 


MOHWELL, MASS. 6 RM. APT. 
-ltd., 1 ft baths, garage, no pets. 2 mi. 
ous, 3ft SE Expy. $300 mo. less 550 
Sun. Wed. transp. S50 shopping. S25 
fd. work; H all 3. Si 75 mo Tel, 826- 
4370. 


SILVER 
apt. in t 


589-5790. 


SPRING, MD. 


.DALLAS, 

^■Ai^urntshed 


TEXAS. TWO BEDROOM 
apartment Redecorated. 
1140-00 per month— bills paid. No Pets. 
11 N. Wmnefka. Phone 943-2587 or 
..... )4 1-3 704. 


a ••• 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


GRAD STUDENT SEEKS 
nished apartment for- Immediate occu- 
pancy- Plus or minus $200 No smok- 
. ing or drinking. CaD Bruce (212) 6Z8- 
3710 from 9 a m .-5 p.m. (N.Y.G.) 


APARTMENTS FURNISHED 


BURNISHED APT.' IN PRIVATE 
home. Large bedrm.. sitting room, pri- 
vate bath, kitchen privileges, garage. 
$50./ week. (201) 744-8097. Montclair. 
.NJ. Handy to NYC. ____ 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


NIDOLEBURG HEIGHTS., OHIO- 
Active A.U. member wants 21 yr. oW or 
jver working girt to share indoor pool, 
lame room & tennis courts with Apt. 
2aJI Robin Scheutele. Ph: (216) 243- 
1243. 


HOUSES TO LET 


HOUSE FOR RENT. 2 BDRM.. 
i Den & Formal dlnrm. Unfurnished 
>350., furnished $375. Sherman Oaks. 
:aW. Call (213) 784-4264. 


BABYLON, N.Y. 

-JO ft. waterfront. Unusual 6 cm. house. 
Mature couple preferred. References. 
350 month. (5161 FL-4-7B14. 


HOMES TO SHARE 


—RETIRED WIDOW IN PASADENA, 
•i’)\ ; aW- wfll share lovely home a garden 
Ly. ith woman. References required. Ar- 
mgements flexible. Box 5. $320. 3600 
/ilshire, Los Angeles. CA 90010. 


EUCLID, OHIO 

Mined lady to share home with same, 
ear bus and shopping. Reasonable. 
M61 486-6144. [Ohio) 


AYTONA BEACH, FLA. RETIRED 
•dy wiH share home with lady. Ref. ex- 
nanged. Near Ocean, library, bus. 417 
oodall Ave . Daytona Beach. FL 
201 B. 


fOMAN OFFERS TO SHARE HOME 
Roelyn. LI.. N.Y. with mature com- 
amonaWe lady. In return tor compan- 
■nship. light duties, some salary. (516) 
27-7978. 


DRYLAND, ORE.-LADY COM- 
injon wanted to share igf. hskpng. 
jttes in home of elderly lady in exch. 
r Rm., Bd.. & small wages. Phone 
' 03) 771-3363 




HOMES WANTED 


-OUNG GIRL MOVING TO LOS 
; V»ngetes, Call!, to earn college ex- 
^ antes Looking for home or apt. to 
. -are. Box .4; S3 20; 360 0 Wtlshlre 
- Nd. Los Angeles. CA 90010. 


ROOMS TO LET 


.ROOM AVAILABLE 

cweoterrt and suitable for employed 
. > "g femate- Call (617) 864-9521. 


tOOM IN PRIVATE HOME NEAR 

1 *CLA $ Century City. Kitchen prtvL 
■ sges. $85. mo Employed woman or 
tudem preferred. (213) 474-3249. Los 
hjgjea. Cant. 


FOR RENT 


JRNBHED SINGLE. 3 BLOCKS TO 
nth Church of Christ, Scientist & 1 
ock to market. Utilities & partial maid 
auk* Inti. $120-5145 mo. (213) 383- 
i06 or 384-8459 Los Anodes. 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 

OMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
1 . E. Tourist Home. AH rooms A/C. S9 
, ingle. $12 Double N. E. Hospitality, 
aai Guest Home, 428 Mam St., Wai- 
iam. Mass (617)693-9401. 


ROOMS WANTED 


ROOM W/PRfVATE BATH WANTED 

i retired, active refined woman. Box 
4. 625 Market Si., Suite 810. San 
randico. CA 94105 
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VACATION 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOUDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


WATER VALLEY AREA-SKI 93 
Condo. Sleeps 4-6.. Complete. 
S30/day. S 200/mo. yr. around. Winter: 
skiing. Summer: pool, tennis, view. 
Also tor sale. (61 7) - 548-4396 eves. 


CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
housekeeping facilities — maid service 
- swimming — pool ft beach nearby - 
5 minutes from Doctor's Cave — 
weekly ft monthly rentals- Box 312, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. W.ll Tel. 952- 
4564. 

ALPHABETICAL J 
LISTING J 

BBMilii l* J. -1 

ANTIQUES WANTED. FURNITURE 
50 yrs. or older, almost any condition 
China. Cut Glass. Silver, ale. Daniel 
Posxar Co., 6806 Melrose Ave.. Los 
Angeles, Calif. WE 9-0834. 

COLLECTOR SEEKS DEFUNCT RAIL- 
road ft Mining Stock Certificates. On* 
or heaps! Poor/Moody RR Manuals, 
too. Try mel Quick replies.. Gwenawalt 
9239 Do Adalena. Rosemead, CA 
91770. 

BOOKS 

SCIENCE AND HEALTH BY MRS. 
Mary Baker Glover (Eddy). First Edi- 
tion. 1875- The book iff in its original 
binding, somewhat used; pages intact. 
Will provide further Information upon 
request LITTLE-READ BOOKS. 12501 
Woodward Avenue, Highland Park, 
Michigan 48203. Phone; 1 (313) 867- 
1220. 

BUSINESS SERVICES 

COMPUTER TERMINALS TELETYPE 
compatible display ft printer terminals 
lor rent immed. delivery. Custom in- 
statiations are our specialty. Call (617) 
237-4343 for free estimate. Marke- 
techs. Inc. P.O. Box 297. WeBestey, 
Mass. 

INCOME TAX PREPARATION IN 
office, bank, individuals, etc Also tem- 
porary office work, microfilming, etc., 
days ft weekends. (31 2) 264-0677 (Chi- 
cago. III.). 

ELECTRICIAN 

NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 

Los Angeles. CeUtomia. Call us tor all 
types of electrical work. 935- 11 44. '271- 
1 231 . All work guaranteed 

FOR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS 

SOUND SYSTEM - 2 JSL’s 200 
studio Monitor. Crown 150 pre-amp ft 
amplifier. Kenwood Tuner 8000 E- 
Thorens turntable 125 AB (BO car- 
tridge). TEAC 450 deck DBX expander. 
Totaf $3720. WiB sell for $270 0. CaH 
(617) 546-7097 after 6 P.M. (Mass.) 

ALLEN ORGAN 25 PEDALS 

Church Registration. Ideal foi small 
church. Best offer. Mountainside. New 
Jersey (201)233-3432. 

GARDENING 

GENERAL HOUSE AND GARDEN 

Odd Jobs. Larkinson Brothers. San 
Francisco. (4151 584-3007. 

HOMES WITH ATTENTION 

HOLLY SCHAFFER'S 

Retreat tor Elderly Christian Scientists. 
Inspirational View of Hilts and Coun- 
tryside. individual Attention. Phone 
(714) 6394)672. 12621 Circula Pan- 
orama. Santa Ana, Cakf. 

aiHiB 

INSURANCE 

KJNDQUIST, WINTERROTH & FIRTH 

Commercial, Home Owners, Autb. Ufa. 
900 E. Kateita Ave. Orange. Co Worn la 
(714) 633-3871 . From Beach area 542- 
3043. 

MOVING AND STORAGE • 

ATLAS VAN LINES 

Phil's Transfer & Storage. Inc Moving? 
Anywhere? Local or long distance? fi- 
nest service 27 years. New storage 
warehouse. Los Angeles. Phone: (2i 3) 
HO 2-6884. 

NOBLE R. STEVES. INC. 

1 deem it a privilege to offer a Local 
and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Lines. 24 Sharp Street. Boston. MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 

E. A. SPRY and CO.. Inc.\_ 

Moving - Storage - Packing --Office 
Moving — Shipping. Agents for Whea- 
ton Van Lines. Inc., 6 Howard Street 
Roxbury. Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Distance. 

BAY CITIES VAN & STORAGE CO. 

Agent, Greyhound Van Lines. Santa 
Monica, CaM. EX 5-3834 

NURSING SERVICE 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING' 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 

FRED J. YOUNG - 472-3743 
Painting and paperhanging. Residential 
and churches. Los Angeles and San 
Fernando Valley. (213) 473-1730. 


JOHN E. LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting— Paper-hanging— Fine work. 
Expert color coordination— Matching. 
Los Angeles- Calif. Lie. 212820-C33. 


PAINTINGS FOR SALE 


FINE 1 BTH CENTURY CHINESE 
Hand Scroll painting attributed to Cltac 
Lin: Ink and color on silk hunting 
scene. Elements taken from Illustra- 
tions of the saga of the Han Princess 
Wen-chL English Gallery 212 Newbury 
St.. Boston. Mass. (617) 536-6388 
Open daily 10:30-5: 30. Sun. 1-4, 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY - LOW- 
rey and Yamaha Organa. Steinway. 
Yamaha, and Lowrey Pianos. 1907 N, 
Main, Santa Ana., Calif. 547-6056. Es- 
tablished 1914. 


CLEARANCE SALE. SAVE TO S20L 
on new spinets and grands. Terms. 
Gates. Piano Co., tuning—^ repairs. Phr 
653-0225 or 652-4161, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Wa specialize In player pianos. 


REST HOMES 


THE HAVENS 

Home Fez Christian Scientists 



Private rooms and bath. DeSehws 
weH-babneed meals. Lovely rose 
gardens and aviary. Transportation 
provided ta church. 

5918 N. Barranca Avenue 
Glendora, CA 91740 
(213) 335-0446 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED-USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs & win pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk $700, 
9x12 Kashan $1 .500. 9x12 Kerman- 
shah $1. 500, 6x4 Antique SUk $3,000, 
9x12 Antique SUk $9,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
collect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Marlin. 8168 Melrose Ave.. 
•_os Angeles. CA 90046. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 

Tiffany Lamps. Tiffany Glass & 
Bronzes. Also English & French Cameo 
Glass. American Art ft Cut Glass ft 
Pottery. Leaded and Reverse Painted 
Lamps. Write or call D. Trent 230 
Garth Road. Scarsdale. N.Y. (914) 725- 
4676 or (212) 371-3781 


NEEDED: SENTINELS— 1937 (VOL. 39} 
ft earlier; journals — 1922 (Vol. 40) ft 
earlier; separate & bound to complete 
our Bound volumes. Give condition ft 
price. Write Christian Science Reading 
Room. 12 N Bothwell. Palatine, IL 
60067 or call 1312) 392-1756 (111) 


ATTENTION READING ROOMS 
Wanted. complete Concordances. 
Leather. Blue. Rad. and Brown; new 
type. Blue Leather Prose and pocket- 
size brown prose. (913) 649-3126. 
(Kans.) 


BRITISH ISLES- AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
LADY OFFERS BEDStTTING-ROOM 
and mid-day meal in exchange help 
with cooking and shopping etc. Relg- 
ate, near station and shops. CSM GB, 
4Grosvenor PI.. London SWIX 7JH. 


FOR SALE 


5 POUNDS GOLD PIECE - 1911 

CSM GC 4 Grosvencx PL, London 
SWIX 7JH. 


VISITING NURSE SERVICE 

For Christian Scientists In Greater Chi- 
cago area- Serving Chicago and South 
and West suOurbe, Phone 383-2322. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX FOR REflR& 
mem. Enchanting Bow-Fronted 2 Bed- 
roomed centrally heated house, midst 
tovtiy maintained grounds, close to 
Sea ft Town. Garage available. 15.000 
pounds. Tat: Seaford 694205. 


HOUSES TO LET 


LONDON (SOUTH).- MODERN TER- 
raced house, three bedrooms. Fur- 
nished including china and linen. C.M., 
garden. Available 12 months. CSM FM. 
4 Grosvanor PI.. London SWIX 7JH. . 


PIANIST WANTED 


PIANIST FOR SUNDAY 

Services — apply Clerk, First Church of 
Christ Scientist Ely Street, Stratford- 
on-Avon. . • 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES Posi- 
tion as Mothets-heip/Companion, wflf 
go anywhere but tare must be paid. 
Apply CSM GD 4 Grosvanor Place. 
London SWIX 7JH. 



let us tell you 
about the bo 



of Puerto Rica 


The bonds of Puerto 
Rico offer investors a 
remarkable (and rewarding) 
feature. 

On the interest you 
receive from them, you pay 
no Federal income tax. 

No state income tax. No 
local income tax. No income 
tax of any kind — ho matter 
what state you live in. 

And behind the bonds 
of Puerto Rico lies an 


extraordinary transforma- 
tion that has changed the 
island, in less than three 
decades, into one of the 
world’s major industrial 
areas. 

Nearly 2,000 manu- 
facturing plants have been 
established in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico— with more than 
1 out of 5 of Fortune’s 500 
leading U. S. industrial 


companies represented. 
They range over virtually 
every field of contemporary 
technology and sophisti- 
cated operation, from 
petrochemicals and phar- 
maceuticals to scientific 
instruments and electronics- 
electrical equipment. 

The charm of Puerto 
Rico is changeless. But its 
investment opportunities 
are very much of today. 

We’ll be glad to send you 
detailed information about 
these totally income tax- 
exempt bonds. Just write to 
the address below. 


Government Development Bank for Puerto Rico 

140 Broadway, New York, NY 10005 Dept. M-3 

Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and its public Authorities: 

Water Resources Authority • Highway Authority • Telephone Authority - Aqueduct and Sewer Authority 
Ports Authority * Public Buildings Authority • Industrial Development Co. - University of Puerto Rico 
Municipal Finance Agency - Urban Renewal and Housing Corporation - Maritime Shipping Authority 
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* Invisible 


pollution 

bombards 


our ears 


Continued from Page 1 

And a report done by the research 
flnn Bolt, Beranek, and Newman for 
the U.S. Department of Labor last 
year concluded that present noise 
levels in the workplace are "a health 
hazar d to a significant number of 
workers. ' ' It estimated that nearly 1.7 
million workers may have a hearing 
handicap by retirement age from 
industrial noise if present practices 
continue — an estimate some other 
experts consider very low. 

Noise is generally defined as unde- 
sired or unwanted sound. Sound is 
measured in decibels (DB), or tenths 
of a “be!” (named after Alexander 
Graham Bell). Zero an the scale 
represents the lowest sound detect- 
able by the human ear. As perceived 
by human hearing, a 10 db increase- 
decrease represents a doubling or 
halving in the apparent loudness of 
sound. Thus, a heavy truck at 00 db 
seems twice as loud as an alarm clock 
at 80 db, and four times as loud as 
freeway traffic at 70 db. At levels 
approaching 140 db the ear begins to 
feel pain. 
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Perils of exposure 

Scientists and audiologists do not 
agree where the danger point is, but 
they say repeated exposure to noise 
levels somewhere between 80 and 90 
decibels over a period of ; years can 
create hearing Impairments, espe- 
cially in the higher frequency ranges. 

Hearing acuity across the popu- 
lation shows some signs of declining. 
A study of more than 4,000 Tennessee 
college students found that S3 percent 
one year and 61 percent the next year 
failed the screening test on higher 
frequency tones. This loss was attrib- 
uted to high-intensity recreational 
noise, such as live rock music, sport 
shooting, motorcycling, and snow- 
mobiling. 


Quiet office; bedroom 
Average home; quiet street i 
Normal conversation; air conditioner i 
Freeway traffic at SO ft; vacuum cleaner ! 
Alarm dock; diesel train at 1(K) ft i 
Busy street 

Heavy truck: shouted conversation i 
Subway train; food binder : 
Garbage truck; jackhammer; motorcycle 
Power mower ; 

Rock music with amplifiers; automobile born i 
let plane (at ramp) i 
Rodud at launching i 


40 Decibels 

«M50 
MMW 60 


mi oo 

MM 110 
MM 115 

MWM117 




these new laws have almost all been 
sustained by the courts. 

California, and the cities of Chicago 
and New York have provided model 
noise codes for zoning and land use, 
establishing maximum limits for mo- 
tor vehicles, all types of equipment, 
construction, and outright bans on 
certain unnecessary nolsemakers. 

Now some 17 states and more than 
400 cities have noise ordinances an the 
books, but enforcement of these pro- 
visions has scarcely begun. 


The major standard established in 
this report to protect virtually the 
entire population against hearing 
loss, specifies that a level of 70 db, 
averaged over a 24-hour period, 
should not be exceeded in both indoor 
and outdoor environments. For 
shorter periods. "equivalent" 
amounts of exposure are used. Thus, 
an eight-hour exposure to 76 db would 
be equal to the prescribed 70 db 24- 
hour noise dose Only if the remaining 
16 hours averaged no more than about 
60 db. 


National breakthrough 


m 


BE 


How to muffle it-1 


Other nonauditory effects from 
noise are harder to identify, and even 
harder to get the experts to agree on. 
They run the range from annoyance, 
loss of sleep, stress, and fatigue, to 
higher blood pressure and changes in 
body chemistry. Noise can also inter- 
rupt concentration and voice commu- 
nication, thereby interfering with 
work efficiency and output. It can 
even be a hazard if warning shouts or 
alarms are not heard. 

Efforts to regulate noise at the 
community level in the United States 
go back to i860. However, most city 
noise ordinances were under general 
nuisance laws and were diffi cult to 
enforce. 

Since 1970, great strides have been 
made in setting specific noise-level 
emissions and establishing -agencies 
to monitor noise and enforce these 
limits. Enforcement actions under 


Nationally, the breakthrough came 
with the passage of the 1972 Noise 
Control Act In the last minutes of the 
92nd Congress. Under the act, the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
was empowered to develop informa- 
tion and set standards that would 
protect the public health and welfare 
with an adequate margin of safety. 

The EPA was given authority to 
identify the major sources of noise, 
set noise emission standards for 
them, and establish labeling require- 
ments for domestic and foreign con- 
sumer products as to their noise mak- 
ing characteristics. The EPA was 
also directed to prescribe noise stan- 
dards for the operation of equipment 
and Interstate transportation, and to 
advise the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration-in forming standards for con- 
trolling aircraft-airport noise. 

However, in two years, the EPA’s 
Office of Noise Abatement and Con- 
trol (QNAC), undermanned and un- 
derfunded, managed to fall be- 
hind on many of the legislated dead- 
lines. 

Last March, ON AC did come out 
with a milestone noise-levels docu- 
ment which is being used as a 
yardstick in its subsequent standard 
setting. 


Recent developments 

The EPA, hard pressed by congres- 
sional and administration critics, has 
in the last few months : 

• Established final noise-emission 
regulations for interstate motor car- 
riers. Final regulations governing 
Interstate rail carriers now are being 
completed. 

• Identified heavy-duty trucks and 
air compressors as major sources of 
noise pollution, with final regulations 
expected in the next few months. 
Other major noise sources — which 
probably will include heavy-duty con- 
struction equipment motorcycles, 
snowmobiles, front-end loaders, chain 
saws, lawn mowers, and small 'en- 
gine-driven equipment — are ex- 
pected to get attention shortly. 

• Issued a series of noise regu- 
lation proposals to the FAA on small 
propeller-driven aircraft, supersonic 
aircraft, takeoff and landing proce- 
dures, minimum altitudes, quieting 
the existing airline fleet through, an 
engine muffling retrofit program, and 
by reducing allowable noise stan- 
dards for new aircraft 

• Given advance notice of the first 
of its labeling regulations — for 
bearing protection devices. 


Language of the Apes 


By Robert C. Co wen 


There no longer is any doubt 
that apes, especially chim- 
panzees, can learn to "talk' ' using 
human sign language or man, 
made symbols. But do they have a 
natural language of their own? It 
begins to look as though they do. 

Studies led by Emil Menzel of 
the State University of New Ycs-k 
at Stony Brook suggest that, like a 
human baby, an Infant chimp has 
an Inborn feeling for language 
that needs only the right opportu- 
nity to be expressed. 

Many linguists think that hu- 
mans have an inherent sense of 
the fundamental gr amma r that 
underlies all language. We learn 
the specific way in which this 
underlying grammar emerges in 
any given language, but we do not 
have to learn this underlying 
structure itself. 

This is the kind of language 
capacity Dr. Menzel thinks he is 
finding in chimpanzees. 

They can't express It In speech 
since they lack the necessary 
vocal apparatus. But in terms of 
gestures, body attitudes, and 
other symbolic modes natural for 
chimpanzees. Dr. Menzel thinks 
he sees a language capacity ex- 
pressed, even when no human has 
shown the animals howto do it. 

In recent years, experiments at 
the Universities of California, 
Nevada, and Oklahoma and at the 


Yerkes Regional Primate Center, 
Atlanta, have shown: 


• Chimps can learn and use a 
human language (American Sign 
Language, or ASL) or a humanly 
designed symbol language. 

• Chimps know what la and 

what is not good grammar. 

• •- Chimps can Invent new 
words when needed. 


as a linguist would define it," Dr. 
Menzel concludes, "they do pos- 
sess information-processing sys- 
tems, predominantly ' visually 
based ones, which are to a consid- 
erable degree one of the same 
form as our own verbal languages 
and which serve the same biologi- 
cal functions.” 


• Chimps can understand spo- 
ken English words, relating them 
to the appropriate ASL signs and 
to objects to which they may 
refer. 

This takes far granted the an- 
swer to the question Dr. Menzel Is 
studying: Don't chimps have a 
natural language of their own? 
Summarizing his finding s in the 


He adds, "... it is as if all the 
cognitive structures necessary 
for grammar are already there 
not only In preverbal children but 
also in nonverbal chimpanzees. 
These subjects do not have to be 
taught grammatical modes of 
thought . . . but only provided with 
a means of expressing their 
knowledge to us ” 


Research 

notebook 


Humans may be the most in- 
telligent life form on this planet, 
but some other species are not as 
far behind us as we, in our 
arrogance, have been wont to 
think. 


journal New Scientist, he says 
that, primarily through various 
forms of body language, chim- 
panzees "were able, without any 
deliberate training an our part, to 
convey to each other the pres- 
ence, direction, probable loca- 
tion, and relative desirability , . . 
of a distant hidden goal [Le., 
food].... 

"Whether or not untrained 
chimpanzees have real language 


As Wolfgang Wiekler erf the 
University of Munich, Germany, 
has observed: "The basics of 
human language are character- 
istics of many different systems : 
Bees symbolize; crows converse; 
blackbirds lie. . . . We must not 
forget that elements of one of our 
most ‘human’ gifts, our ability to 
communicate, are shared at least 
In part by other animals as well." 


A Wednesday n nhunn 


Sen. John V. Tunney (D) of Cal- 
ifornia, one of the chief sponsors of 
the Noise Control Act, and other 
supporters In Congress, have grown 
disenchanted with the- way the noise 
program has bogged down. The Sena- 
tor has stated that "unless swifter 
action is forthcoming, ” he will call for 
a General Accounting Office In- 
vestigation of the noise program and 
its expenditures. 

With the act's authorization ending 
in July l, 1975, congressional sources 
say there is little impetus to renew it, 
especially in a period of budgetary 
restraint. 

“Who is going to be pushing for it, if 
there are not more results than we 
have had to date?” one. . important 
committee source indicates. 

For its part, the EPA, while ac- 
knowledging "unfortunate” delays In 
implementing the early work man- 
dated under the noise act, now is 
making steady- progress which will 
"continue and accelerate," Adminis- 
trator Russell E. Train has written to 
a group of senators. 


Activities defended 


“Our critics think we haven't been 
doing anything, but we have been 
doing lots, lots," says Alvin F. Meyer 
Jr., the EPA’s deputy administrator 
for noise control programs. 

Public — and official — apathy Is 
the biggest problem, he contends. 
“While noise pollution is one of the 
greatest direct, adverse Influences an 
environmental quality. It is not per- 
ceived that way by a large segment of 
our society. Too many people feel it 
costs too much to do anything about it, 
that it’s just a nuisance — part of the 
price society has to pay for progress. 
What a price!” he exclaims. 

First of four articles. Next Wednes- 
day: Toward quieter transportation. 


Sun furnace 
in space? 


By Kenneth W. Gatiand 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Soviet scientists in the Ukraine are 
testing dish-shaped solar mirrors for 
use in space. The mirrors create very 
high temperatures by focusing sun- 
light. 

The experiments are expected to 
lead to orbiting space factories in 
which Soviet scientists will use space 
mirrors to create new materials im- 
possible to manufacture on earth. 

First details of the experiments are 
given in the February issue of 
Spaceflight, a monthly publication of 
the British Interplanetary Society. 

The next step will be to carry out 
experiments in a space station orbit- 
ing Oia earth using thn mir ror device 

as a "solar furnace;” Scientists be- 
hind the project are L N. Frantsevich 
and V. S. Dvemyakov of the Ukrai- 
nian Academy of Sciences. 

Some Indication, of Russia's deter- 
mination to take todustrial processing 
into space has been given by. cosmo- 
naut Viktor Gorb&tko, the Soyius 7 
crew member who has been a ss is tin g 
during Salyut space-station oper- 
ations at Soviet Mission Control. He 
says the Salyut space stations now in 
use "signify the first steps along the 
path to orbital factories. ...” 

Under weightless oqpdtttcpg, Cos- 
monaut Gorbatko said, it would be 
possible to alloy metal with glass and 
metal with ceramics. It would be 
possible to obtain a foam steel as. light ‘ 
as wood and as strong as steel. The 
designers and builders of spaceships, 
he emphasized, are keen to have such 
materials. 


consume 


How many motels 
remember baby? 


By Jeff McCulloch 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


The ’ ’Vacancy” sign at a motel may 
assure a bed to a weary traveler — 
but for a couple traveling with a baby, 
the sign may not necessarily guar- 
antee Junior a place to sleep. 

• A Kansas couple was unable to 
obtain a crib for their 10 -month-old 
son at a national chain motel in 
Texas. 

"We just had to put him on the floor 
on a blanket,” the mother recalled. 
"He was crawling around in the night 
and in the morning we found him 
under the bed.” . 

• In Louisville, Kentucky, a couple 
did get a crib at a large chain motel. 
But the slats were too far apart, and 
their 1%-year-old son fell through. 
(He was not injured. ) 

Motels vary widely in their degree 
of preparedness for infants and tod- 
dlers, say parents who have traveled 
with them. 

In the crib department, for ex- 
ample, some motels, offer them and 
others do not. They are free in some 
motels ; others charge $1 or $ 2 . 

Most national motel chains say 
their motels have cribs available 
“while the supply lasts?” 

Many motel cribs do not meet 
standards set by the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission (CP SC). 
These standards apply only to cribs 
manufactured after January 31, 1974; 
most motels bought their cribs before 
that date. 

(A CP SC standard crib has, among 
other specifications, limitations on 
the width of the space between the 
slats. A crib that met these standards 
might have prevented the accident at 
the Kentucky moteL ) 





Ask first 


There are several strays In which 
parents might avoid crib problems. 
For example, they might check on 
crib availability when they make 
their reservations, and, if possible, 
reserve a crib. 

Parents can take accessories with 
them that will bring older cribs into 
closer line with today's safety stan- 
dards. Bumper pads to narrow the 
space between crib slats can be 
obtained at many baby shops. Towels 
can be used to fill the space between 
the mattress and the side of the crib, 
if the space is too wide. 

Some parents have found It advis- 
able to assume that a motel will not 
provide a' crib. They have used the 
baby's car bed in the motel room. 

Some parents even -report that a 
dresser drawer can be used as a baby 
bed if it is carefully cushioned with 
blankets. 

Few motel rooms have facilities for 


refrigerating milk and baby food 
for warming bottles. However, mo 
chains report that the Individual a 
tel office or restaurant might 
willing to refrigerate items or wai 
bottles. 

At most large chain motels, I 
buckets and ice machines are ava 
able. These can be used to chill m 
and baby food, motel spokesmen pa 
out. 

Independent motels parti culai 
vary greatly as to how well prepar 
they are to cope with babies a 
toddlers. Some merely “accep 
them ; others cater to them — offer! 
play areas with or without a waffi 
pool, keep a supply of bottles a 
nipples for sale, and even provi 
baby sitters. 

For specific questions as to wt 
facilities for babies a particular mo : 
might have, parents can contact ! 
owners or. managers when man 7 
reservations. 

For the large chains, calls to to 
free reservation numbers might n 
yield the necessary information, 
these cases, reservation clerks c 
usually provide the telephone m - 
bers of specific motels, a motel tin 
spokesman paints out. . • J ’ 

One thing that no motel is prepay 
for is unsupervised play among tc 

dlers. Many motels have swimnri 

pools with no fence or with gates fh 
are routinely left unlocked. Few n: 
tel pools have lifeguards. 

At the Kentucky motel, sauna baL~ 
were also left unlocked and were th; - 
easily accessible to children. 

For these reasons, parents wj - 
have traveled with children sugge-. 
keeping an especially careful eye'i 
young wanderers when they are oiv: 
side the room. " tv 


Loans to your children 


. By Robert Edwards 
Gan I lend my children money, 
interest free, so they can use It to 
make money? I weald like to lend 
my children ages two and five 
cash so they -can Invest it for 
income to pay for their college 
educations. __ _ 


- If your children were not mi- 
nors, you could lend them the 
cash with the understanding that 
the interest on the funds would be 
a gift Thus, any gift of interest up 
to $3,000 to each child each year 
need not be reported. They could 
then Invest the funds. They would 
not report the interest as their 
own income unless each child’s 
Income from the interest and all 
other sources exceeds $760. How- 
ever, as young minors, they can- 
not legally invest on their own. 


Original Issues of bonds from 
various government agencies ap- 
pear regularly and are sold 
through major banks and brokers 
dealing in these issues. You can 
ask at your bank for a local 
source of original issue bonds. If 
you buy these agency bonds after 
their original issue on the secon- 
dary market, you will usually buy 
them through a broker who will 
charge a modest fee. 


During the 30 years I was 
working for the state printer, we 
were not c o vered by social secu- 
rity. The year after I retired, 
those stm working there were 
covered. I get a small retirement 
from toe state, but I need more 
income. Shouldn’t I receive at 
least a minimum from social 


security? 


moneywise 


A better system would be to 
establish a reversionary (Clif- 
ford) trust. The children would 
report the trust income for tax 
purposes. At the dissolution of the 
trust after 10 years or longer, the 
original income-pro ducing assets 
would revert to you. 

At least a portion of the trust 
income would not be usable for 
college expenses as those are 
considered support and. are the 
parents' responsibility. 

Or, you could give the children 
$3,000 or less each year invested 
In Series E Savings Bonds with 
yourself as beneficiary (not as co- 
owner). The children would re- 
port the annual accrued Interest 
and pay no tax If their income is 
less than $760 plus deductions. 
When the bonds are cashed, the 
interest could go to them tax free. 


Social-security benefits are 
paid only to workers who paid in a 
part of their earnings while em- 
ployed. It appears from your 
letter that the state offered an 
alternative retirement system 
which now pays benefits to you. 
Thus, if you were not covered by 
social security while working, you 
did not acquire benefit rights and 
are, therefore, not entitled to 

mlrilnrUTm benefits. 


We are holding two different 
Stock certificates on two oil com- 
panies and are no longer receiv- 
ing dividends. How we find 
out if these certificates arewarth- 

*** Mrs. C.K. 


How can the bonds issued by 
various agencies of the govern- 
ment as noted in a previous 
Monitor article, "Small savers* 
little-known boom,” be pur- 
chased? 

' . C.S. 


A stockbroker can usually de- 
termine whether a company is 
still In business or not. Since you 
did not disclose the names of the 
companies,. I obviously cannot 
trace, them. Even if you have not 
dealt with a broker before, pick 
one in your city. They wm be 
pleased to talk with you. . 


. A Wednesday cobnut 

Readers ere invited to send 
questions to Moneywise, Box 353, 
Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123. 
Only those of general interest will 
be answered. here. 
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‘The White Fence": Photograph by Paul Strand 


Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 



of forms 


"Photography was bom In an era that wished to see reality as In a 
mirror/.' wrote Arnold Gassan in his "A Chronology of Photography/' 
Perhaps we do look far reality In this era that gives photography a 
growth so sudden it too is almost a rebirth. It is however a false reality 
to talk of Ihe mirror image. In warkslike this early century classic by 
Paul Strand there is something, more immutable, more perfect in a 
way, than reality; a separate kind of truth lies in the artistic 
completeness and balance of "The White Fence/’ 

Certainly,, it was . not simply for documentary values that the 
indomitable Stieglitz chose Paul Strand to be the second photographer 
to show (after Stieglitz) to 1916 in the 291 Gallery — three small exhibit 
rooms at 291 Fifth Avenue. Other Strand photographs captured the 
faces of the city and, later, would record a kind of travel diary of 
Mexico and elsewhere. But there Is no doting on the common reality of 


the fence and landscape in this view. The aesthetic morality and 
reality lie in the photographer’s eye in this calculated and composed 
inventory of forms. 

Diamond -to diamond, pattern to pattern. Strand organized Ids 
relationships as deliberately as any painter. There is a brooding 
quality to the blackened scene; before it, the fence appears so white it 
might have been chiseled — a gaping geometric hole in the scene — as 
contrived as a sdssars-made silhouette. 

“The fence. and the barn are used as h means to create the tense 
organization of the print and are seen for themselves hardly at all,’ ’ as 
Gassan writes. “The subject of this photograph is really Strand’s 
perception . ... Ihe organization and perceptions of Ms own mind 
projected outward onto malleable surfaces, drawn by the light itself." 
So it is in all works of art, “real" or “unreal," of course. 

Jane Holtz Kay 


In Ms book about Picasso, John 
Berger uses the phrase “shared 
subjectivity/’ He was not actually 
talking about pointing - at the time, 
but it seems to me a phrase well 
worth applying to that art 

The art of painting, even when it is 
least personal, puts in question the 
supposed objectivity of what we see. 
What we normally consider external 
to us — out there — the painter 
brings somehow into Ms picture; 
and his picture represents Ms sub- 
jective experience. This is true even 
if he is “simply" painting a land- 
scape or a still life as accurately as 
possible. He is not accepting the 
externality of what he is seeing. He 
is making it internal. The objective 
Is made subjective . 

But this subjectivity is, in the act 
of painting, made into a subjectivity 
that can be shared. If a man stands 
alone on a MU and gazes at the view, 
Ms experience may well be 
profoundly moving, but it is secret 
and isolated. If he makes a painting 
out of what he sees, it is open and 
shared. 

I think it is a myth that the artist is 
an utterly introspective person, only 
concerned in the final analysis with 
himself and the work of art. I believe 
that even the most apparently ego- 
centric artist is deeply involved with 
a kind of outwardness. There is in 
the greatest of artists in history an 
evidently deep-seated need for exhi- 
bition. It is not always an overriding 
concern, but if it wasn’t a definite 
necessity, it could be asked why he 
painted at all. 

Painting has to be concerned with 
the viewer. It simply cannot be a 
hermetically sealed thing involving 
only artist and his work. We say ttiat 
a person is “self-conscious/’ What 
we mean is that he is aware that 
other people are aware of Mm. A 


The art of 
sharing the 
subjective 


painter is necessarily self-conscious 
in this way. 

The conventions of painting, ar- 
rived at through history, include 
striking indications of this desire for 
shared subjectivity. There is the 
practice of painters including por- 
traits of themselves in their works. 
Thera is self-portraiture itself— the 
art of the artist gazing at the viewer 
gazing at him. Thera is the aware- 
ness so many painters have shown of 
the window and the mirror as analo- 
gies for the painting. And I think of 
that picture by van Gogh of the artist 
walking to work — giving a poignant 
idea of the way in which an artist is 
pointing himself, even when he 
seems to be outside of what he is 
painting. 

Illusion Is inextricably a part at 
painting. The viewer’s identification 
with tiie artist, like the artist’s 
identification with Ms subject, re- 
quires illusion. The viewer 1s made 
to forget that he is looking at an 
object — the picture — and becomes 
willing to accept as actual the 
artist’s- own presentation of “real- 
ity.” This Is no less the case with 
twentieth century “abstract" paint- 
ings, where the reality can be some- 
thing less physical. 

The illusory nature of what the eye 
is supposed to see is painting’s flesh 
and blood. I read in a book recently 
published in Wrigiand on the subject 
of “illusion” that (I think I have It 


right) no one understands how much 
of what the eye sees physically is 
actually there at all, so little is still 
known about the connection between 
eye and brain in the human body. 
For the painter, this uncertainty 
about what Is “outside” and what is 
“Inside" with regard to seeing is 
something wMch can be put to 
positive use in his search for a 
conformity between subjective and 
objective. 

I think that the convention of still 
life painting may have developed 
because of the need to acMeve this 
sort of conformity: objects from the 
outside world are brought Indoors ! 
(outside to toside) and are arranged 
in a formal and static way which 
increases the opportunity for con- 
between the painting (by 
itlon formal and static) and its 
subject. Giorgio Morandi, modem 
painter of still life, usually in the 
form of groups of bottles, took the 
convention one logical step further. 
He actually painted the surface of 
some of Ms bottles so that they were 
In fact closer to the alms he had for 
them in Ms paintings. 

I started by saying that even when 
a painter- is “simply” painting a 
landscape or still life as accurately 
as possible, he is yet not accepting 
what he sees as external. Monet, 
more concerned than most painters 
with just “what tiie eye sees,” 
actually treated the most transitory 
aspects of the external world as If 
they were as stationary and per- 
manent as painting itself. In the 
process he did some revealing 
things. On one occasion, for ex- 
ample, when he was making a series 
of paintings of trees in winter, spring 
arrived too soon. So he hired work- 
men to strip the bursting buds off tiie 
trees, and then he finished his work. 

Christopher Andreae 


Intrusion 

A gate binds on tight hinges, 
a heavy lock jars my key, 

The gate offers no impediment to 
sheep, dogs, and children. Tet 
entrenched posts bar ray passage. 
A melange of unspoken words and 
sentences spreads barbs across 
the slanted boards. I would enter 
verdant fields beyond, 
lie In sweet grass, 
view red-gold leaves dance their 
fan song. I push the gate, 
find no ease. 

I implore the gate. 

A gale does not close of itself, 

I thought . . . and thereafter, 
left it always open. 

Harry B. Sheftel 


Expatriate 


swallows come 
flying through me 

green vines climb 
along my skin 
aprfl spills down 
my September 
nothing dies 
' * beneath the sun. 

nothing dies 

the years remember 
rushing wings 
the h ushing rain 

crimson stems 
now stir within me 
down my days 
the coltnrs run 

Godfrey John 


Lying in bed 
after star-gazing 

Sometimes a roof can disappear, - 
And landscapes of the night 
Make skylit gardens more than clear 
When everything is light 

And when the wind is talking low 
To eaves and window frames, 

When tixroughthe-dark tiie stars you know 
Are calling for their names 

Then silent you return toedr call, 

And open to the light 
You name them, Canis Great and Small, 
Deneb In Cygnus, Altair, Algol . ... 
Among the stars that wreathe the night 
There is no roof at alL 

'■ Burnham Eaton 


The Monitor's daily religious article 


Are you a complainer? 


Many of our mothers used to 
say to us, “Stop complaining - it 
won’t do you a bit of good.” They 
were right, as we have found 
through the years. Grumbling ac- 
complishes nothing helpful and 
brings on frustration and un- 
happiness. How much we need to 
do away with this fruitless prac- 
tice and replace it with construc- 
tive thoughts and actions that 
bring blessings. 

Christian Science shows how 
this is done. It says, start with 
God, draw closer to Him. He is 
omnipotent, infinitely wise, al- 
ways loving, divinely good, cre- 
ating and governing all in perfect 
harmony. God is eternal Life, di- 
vine Love, the all-knowing Mind. 

The divine Mind doesn't cause 
us to complain. This proclivity is 
the result of believing in an evil, 
or mortal, mind quite separate, 
perhaps even superior, to God, 
tempting one to act or think con- 
trary to the goodness of God. The 
truth is that the real man, the 
spiritual image of God, reflects 
the wisdom and intelligence of 
omniscient Mind and there is 
nothing to complain about in the 
space-tilling presence of Mind. 

Complaining results from dis- 
satisfaction, but an increasing 
understanding of man as Love's 
reflection cancels this out. The 
Psalmist said, “I shall be satis- 
tied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness.” 1 

In the kingdom of God where 
man eternally dwells, ail is har- 
mony. It’s the illusory concepts of 
evil that cause our discontent. 
Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, writes, “Our false-ariews of 
life hide eternal harmony, and 
produce the ills of which we com- 
plain.” 2 The true view of Life 
helps restore concord and the ills 
are healed. 

It makes no difference whether 
the cause of the complaint ap- 
pears justified or not, wailing 
about it will not help. Correction 


[This is a Spanish translation of today's religious article] 

Traoucctfn dal MfcUo raBgteao puDBcado an tagtta an ota pdglna 
(GanaraJfnaflta dm vscM >1 ibm ipnn on* traducdbn al opartof] 

£Le gusta quejarse? 


Mi madre, como muchas otras 
madras, solia decirme: “Deja de 
quejarte, no te va a hac er nrn g fln 
Men" . Tenia razdn, como he podido 
comprobarlo con los anos. La que- 
jumbre no conduce a nada bueno, 
y sx produce frustracidn y deadic ha . 
jCuAnto necesitamos deshacemos de 
esta costumbre infructuosa y reem- 
plazarla con pensamientos construe - 
tivos y acdones que nos traigan 
ben di cion es! 

La Cienda Cristiana* nos ensena 
edmo lograrlo. Dice: Empecemos 
con Dios, acerqu&monos a fiL £1 es 
omnipotente, infinitamente sabio, 
siempre . bondadoso, divinamente 
bueno, que crea y gobiema todo en 
perfects armonia. Dios es Vida 
e tern a. Amor divino, la Mente que 
todo lo sabe. 

La Mente divina no nos da mo- 
tives de queja. Esta tendenda es el 
resultado de creer en una mente 
mala o mortal, bastante separada de 
Dios, o quizas hasta superior, que 
nos induce a caer en la tentaddn de 
actuar o pensar contrariamente a la 
bandad de Dios. Lo derto es que 
el hombre verdadero, la imagen 
e spiritual de Dios, refleja la sabi- 
duria e inteligenda de la Mente 
onmisdente, y nada eatiste de qu6 
quejarse en la presenda de la Mente 
que llena todo espado. 

La queiumbre es el resultado del 
descontento, pero una comprensidn 
credente acerca del hombre como el 
reflejo del Amor, la anula. El 
Sahnista diio: “Estare satisfecho 
cuando despierte a tu semejanza”. 1 

En el reino de Dios, .donde el 
hombre mora etemamente, todo es 
armonia. Son los Husorios conceptos 
del mal los que causan nuestro des- 
contento. Mazy Baker - Eddy, la 
Descubridora y Fundadora de la 
Gienda Cristiana, escribe: “Nues- 
tros puntos de vista equivocados 
acerca de la vida ocultan la ar- 
monia eterna y producen los males 
de que nos quejaraos".* El punto 
de vista verdadero acerca de la Vida 
ayuda a restablecer la comcardia y 
se sanan los males. 

No imports si el motivo de queja 
sea Juitificado o no, el lamentarse 
no ayuda. La enmiemda ocurre solo 
cuando vemos que, a pesar del 
cuadxo humano, Dios gobierna todo 
armoniosamente, y Su ley sabia- 
mente corrige todo lo que necesita 
ser corregido. La credente percep- 
tion de esto nos traerf calma y nos 
guiara hada los pasos que seen 
necesarios, sean cuales fueren, para 
establecer lo que es justo. 


Algunas veces, cuando se ha can- 
vertxdo la quejumbre en un habito 
de pensamiento, nos quejamos sin 
siquiera estar consdentes de ello. 
Pero podemos vigilar nuestro pensa- 
miento y desarraigar de el la ma-nfa 
de quejarse^ Podemos hacerlo al 
reconocer que no son de Dios/ la 
Mente, y par tanto, no tienen 
dominio sobre nosotros. Nuestra 
vida serf entonces m&s feliz. ■ 

Algunas quejas son tan comunes 
que se hacen rutmarias. Por ejem- 
plo, quejarse del tiempo. Mas el 
reconocer que nuestra feliddad y 
armonia vienen de Dios y no son 
afectadas por condidones atmos- 
f ericas, nos puede prqpordonar un 
concepto mis profundo y mis firme 
de la alegria y la satisfaeddn, oue 
las condidones del tiempo no pueden 
tocar. 

iCuinto mejor es Uenar nuestro 
pensamiento can la perfeccidn y 
bondad de Dios y Su universo! 

No existen antecedentes de que 
Cristo Jesus se quejara. Su pensa- 
miento erf muy espiritual, y tuvo 
que haber conoddo muy bien el 
gobierno divino del Amor, para 
permitirse el abrigar y proferir 
agravios. ^Y no nos ensend acaso 
que debemos seguir su ejemplo? A 
medida que detectamos y destnri- 
mos toda tendenda a 1 amen tamos y 
encolerizamos, estaremos albergan- 
do pensamientos inspirados por 
Dios. 

El que logre veneer la desagrada- 
ble costumbre .de quejarse estarf 
contento de haherlo logrado, pues su 
vida serf mis feliz, mAs axznoniosa 
y mAs libre que nunca. 

1 Saimo 17 1 Cicada y Salad eon 

Clan da las Escriturai, p&g. 62. 

"Cftritttefl ScknoK prenunclado Criachan Sfrana. 

Lb tradueddn «l npanoi del Nbro de tsxto de la 
Cteoda Citalana. Cfancia y S$k*t con Oew de to £scri- 
ftHBs por Mary Belter Eddy, cor el Mo en tngto en P*- 
fllna apuaata, puede oMeaerae en ta'Sales de Lectin 
de la Cienda Criattana o pedate d h a enw e n te a Brancaa 
C. Carton. PuUtoer's Agent One N or wa y Street 
Boston. Man cflieBl. USA. 02115. 


tntamaddn reepecto a la Sarnia ftanriura en eapaAd 
da la Ctonda Crtattoa puede aeldtanw a CWatian 
Science PuUaNng Society; One Norway Street Boston, 
tfanaorunet*. USA 02115. 


Daily Bible verse 

Whosoevw drfnkeOi of the wa- 
ter that I shall give him shall 
never ttilrmt; but the water that I 
shaft give him shaft be In him a 
well of water springing up into ev- 
erlasting Iff*. John 4:14 


comes only as we see that regard- 
less of the human picture God 
alone governs all harmoniously, 
and His law wisely corrects what- 
ever needs correcting. The grow- 
ing perception of this will bring 
calmness and will guide us into 
whatever steps are needed to es- 
tablish what is right. 

Sometimes, when it has become 
a habit of thought, we grumble 
without even being aware of it. 
But we can keep check on our 
thinking and root out complaining 
thought-patterns. We can do this 
by recognizing that they are not 
of God, Mind, and hence have no 
control over us. Our life will be 
happier. 

Some complaints are so com- 
mon they become routine. About 
the weather, for example. But the 
recognition that our happiness 
and harmony come from God and 
are not affected by climatic con- 
ditions can bring a deeper and 
more secure sense of joy and sat- 
isfaction, untouched by weather. 

How much better it is to fill our 
thinking with the perfection and 
goodness of God and His uni- 
verse! 

There is no record of Christ 
Jesus merely complaining. His 
thought was too spiritual, and he 
must have known too well the di- 
vine control . of Love, to permit 
the harboring and voicing of 
grievances. And didn’t he teach 
that we should follow his ex- 
ample? As we detect and destroy 
any tendency to fret and fume, 
we will find ourselves entertain- 
ing God-inspired thoughts. 

One who masters the unpleas- 
ant practice of complaining will 
be glad he did, for his life will be 
happier, more harmonious, and 
freer than ever before. 

’Psalms 17:15; * Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 62. 

IBsnrfm on the page may be round a translation of 
this article In Spanish. Usually once a week an article on 
2Msaan Sconce appears in a Spanish translation ] 


A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 


The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mazy Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-5.Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science arid Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 

Name . ■ ■— ... 


Address. 

County- 


Portal Code- 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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The Monitor’s view 


Kissinger’s oil plan 


Secretary Kissinger’s new 
energy plan raises some difficult 
questions. Insofar as it reflects 
Washington' 8 determination to 
tackle the long-range problem of 
providing enough energy for the 
West, its goal must be applauded. 
It also serves negotiating pur- 
poses. But whether the methods 
proposed are realistic is in serious 
doubt. 

Our principal concern is that, by 
trying to get the Industrialized 
nations to agree to a minimum 
price on oil, the United States is 
again taking a stance that smacks 
of confrontation with the oil pro- 
ducers. An avowed aim of the 
proposal is to induce the OPEC 
nations to agree to some long-term 
lower- cost arrangement with the 
oil consumers. 

Europe’s general view that the 
consumers and producers must sit 
down in a spirit of cooperation and 
mutual interest seems to us more 
sensible. The OPEC nations must 
be brought into the economic 
world of the industrialized West 
and this can be done more effec- 
tively by reducing rather than 
increasing polarization of the two 
camps. 

In practical terms, it is doubtful 
that Europe and Japan, which rely 
much more heavily on imported 
oil than does the U.S., will see'it in 
their national interest to go along 
with a proposed floor price in 
exchange for American aid in 
research and development. The 
Europeans already are taking a 
variety of steps to cope with the 
energy crisis. The British and 
Norwegians are developing the 
North Sea deposits. The French 
are going in heavily for nuclear 
plants, and so on. Some oil experts 


suggest that the only energy al- 
ternatives that need an oil-price 
protection system, such as shale 
and coal-gasification plants, are 
useful only to the U.S. 

Domestically, the Kissinger 
scheme sounds logical, for oil 
companies presumably would 
welcome a guaranteed minimum 
price for oil while they search for 
. other forms of energy. But would 
such a plan be politically durable? 

While a price-protection plan 
might work for a while, regional 
interests might later start calling 
for exemptions and the structure 
would begin to collapse. 

Similar schemes in the past — In 
the case of copper, for instance — 
have not worked. 

In short, there is no question 
that it is necessary to set up some 
larger global plan for dealing with 
energy problems and ironing out 
difficulties. But it seems unfea- 
sible to expect to set up a con- 
trolled system for all time that 
would contribute to the ex- 
ploitation of the world's re- 
sources. 


At this stage we believe two 
imperatives confront the West’s 
diplomacy. One is to get the Arab- 
Israeli confrontation off dead cen- 
ter and move negotiations along a 
constructive path, so that the 
whole oil question is divorced 
from its present political dimen- 
sion. 


' Second, when the oil consumers 
and producers do get together they 
must come prepared to t hink 
about the long-range plans in the 
context ' of the world’s economic 
stability and not in the context 
merely of a Western effort to 
break the OPEC cartel. 


Congress and the deficit 


The dimensions of the current 
recession, not the “spendthrift” 
habits of the recent or current 
Congress, account for the ex- 
pected “horrifying” budget defi- 
cits - $34.7 billion in fiscal 1975 
ending this June, and $51.9 billion 
in fiscal 1976. 

As budget chief Roy Ash esti- 
mates, had employment stayed at 
1974’ s level, tax revenue for fiscal 
1976 would have been $40 billion 
higher. Also, projected govern- 
ment outlays would have been, 
more than $12 billion lower ini 
unemployment benefits. Added to- 
gether, the lost revenue and 
higher jobless benefits, due to 
recession, equal the projected 1976 
deficit. Or put another way, next 
year's budget would show a slight 
surplus if it were not for the 
recession. 

An awareness of this should kfelp 
the American people understand 
better what lies behind the Maneu- 
vering of the President and Con- 
gress on the budget, and particu- 
larly the pulling and hauling over 
increases in the so-called social 
programs. 

In terms of political con- 
stituencies, Mr. Ford and many of 
his advisers may prefer to keep a 
lid on. social security costs, food 
stamp outlays, and housing money 
guarantees. Conversely, the Dem- 
ocratic Congress (which has the 
political power at the moment to 
have Its way) might be expected to 
favor such social programs. 

But it would not be fair to say 
that responsibility for a new wave 
of inflation, which some see as 


possible in 1977 if Congress balks 
at Mr. Ford’s demand that social 
program cuts be made, should be 
laid at the feet of Congress. 

Congress may well be advised to 
hold off an costly new programs 
such as a national health insur- 
ance scheme. But given the mag- 
nitude of the deficit, a refusal by 
Congress to cut $17 billion from 
social spending plans would not 
Imply fiscal irresponsibility. 

Some argue that, over a decade 
or more, Congress and some ad- 
ministrations have overextended 
U.S. productive resources — in 
underwriting a high standard of 
living, a global military enter- 
prise, costly educational ex- 
pansion, and aid for minorities, 
the elderly, and the poor. The 
opposition might answer that the 
cost in inflation may have been 
worth what was achieved. 

But this is not to say that in the 
past couple of years dr currently, 
congressional big-spending is the 
primary engine of inflation or the 
producer of deficits. Congress, 
like labor, has been relatively 
cooperative and moderate In de- 
mands. It is recession itself which 
largely accounts for the huge 
deficit budgets this year and next 
And the recession reflects admin- 
istration-led efforts to throttle 
back the economy to fight in- 
flation. 

The issue before Congress is 
how much to add to the recession- 
induced deficit, and how to dimin- 
ish the possibility of another in- 
flationary surge when the econ- 
omy recovers. 
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Thieu’s sabotage of Saigon aid 


President Thieu sabotages his 
request for more American mili- 
tary aid when he squelches the 
fledgling trend toward freedom of 
the press in South Vietnam. By 
shutting down five opposition 
newspapers and arresting a num- 
ber of journalists, he flagrantly 
reminds the United States that 
such self-serving violations of the 
Paris peace agreement may put 
U.S. aid in the position of violating 
this specific provision : 


‘ ‘Foreign countries shall not im- 
pose any political tendency or 
personality on the South Vietnam- 
ese people.” 


Certainly aid to a government 
that suppresses the opposition can 
be said to be helping to Impose 
that government on the people. 
For Thieu’s repressive measures 
to make U.S. aid serve this pur- 
pose Is to defy the principle of self- 


determination that hap Justifi ed 
American aid. 

If a growingly resistant Con- 
gress is to approve President 
Ford's request for more aid to 
Saigon, it will want at least some 
show of concern by him for the 
free speech, free press, and other 
freedoms that were to be ensured 
“immediately after the cease- 
fire,” according to the now two- 
year-old Vietnam agreement. And 
President Thieu would be well 
advised to reverse course if he 
hopes to get Increased aid. 

There had been some prospect 
that he was moving in the direc- 
tion of a free press. A world 
survey of freedom found South 
Vietnam and South Korea the two 
places where freedom had made 
greatest progress in Asia. 

Now, by setting back freedom 
again, the Thieu government vir- 
tually challenges America to sup- 
port it no matter what it does. 


•The judges don't seem really thrilled . . 
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By Roberts. Bowie 


Brussels 

The debate over bow Europe should 
organize itself seems sure to intensify 
over the coming year, the 28 th anni- 
versary of Schumann’s call for. a- 
United States of Europe. In those 
years, the European Community has 
not gone much beyond a customs 
union and an agricultural program. 

Is it destined to remain only a loose 
grouping of states seeking, often 
vainly, to coordinate their economic 
and foreign policies? Or can it evolve 
Into a more integrated economic and 
political entity as its founders envis- 
aged? 

In October, 1972, when the Nine 
planned to press on to economic and 
monetary unity and a “European 
union” by 1980, the outlook far reviv- 
ing momentum seemed propitious, 
with de Gaulle gone, Britain in, and 
Europe booming. 

But events have played havoc with 
those plans. Indeed, since then the 
community has lost ground. The La- 
bour government reopened the Issue 
of British membership. Inflation, the 
energy crisis and recession have 
buffeted the community, straining its _ 
common agricultural policy, and wid- 
ening the disparities among the vari- 
ous economies. And Europe’s role and 
Influence, said the president of the 
commission, is “insignificant, in- 
effective, or nonexistent. ' ’ 

Britain's membership win be set- 
tled by midyear, when it will decide to 
stay or get out after a referendum. 
But even if Britain stays in, that will 
stm leave the wider issues open. No 
one questions the necessity far the 
members to cooperate more broadly 
for prosperity and influence, as the 
Nine recognized at their Paris sum- 
mit in December. The Issue is about 
how that should ultimately be done. 

Many now treat the question as 
settled by events. For the London 
Economist, “The grand design of 
Europe is mercifully dead, and long 
may It remain so. . . . Europe will 
remain a loose confederation of na- e 
tion-states.” Comments in Le Monde 
as well as in the German press 
express similar views (though with 
less glee). 

In this perspective, the December 
summit meeting marked the end of 
Illusions. Indeed the meeting itself 
and the plan tor the beads of govern- 
ment to meet as a “councH ,a three or 
more times a year are much closer to 
de Gaulle’s concepts of inter- 
governmental consultation th an to * 
Schumann’s Europe. 

Tet the results of the summit were 
really more ambiguous. The meeting 
not only reaffirmed the commitment 
to economic and political union, but 
took several decisions, mainly on . 
French Initiative, to strengthen tile 
institutions of the community. It 
agreed (with Britain and Denmark 
abstaining) on the popular election of 
the European Parliament by 1978; it 
decided that the Council of Ministers 
should normally act by majority vote 
i n stead of unanimity; and It re- 
quested Belgian Prime Minister Tin- 
demans (a committed European) to' 
prepare a report by the end of 1978 on 
political lTniqn 

The skeptics dimwina these steps as 
empty gestures with no more mean- 
ing than earlier inflated hopes. But 
others see them aa opening a new 
road toward unity. That Is how Jean 
Bay, a former president of the com- 
mission, and now head of the Eu- 


Dr. Bowie is a member ofthe 
Harvard Center for International 
Affairs and of the Harvard fac- 
ulty. 


Point of view 


Scientists clear the SST 

By Roscoe Drummond 


The European Community in 1975 


rope an movement, construes them. 
And according to Its pieaident, the 
commission ofthe community Intends 
to treat them In this fashion. 

Yet harsh experience has convinced 
many of these Europeans of the need 
to modify their strategy to take better 
account of political realities. In any 
economic and monetary union, com- 
mon institutions will have a key role 
in' the operation of the economy. To 
perform it, any European agencies 
will require political authority and 
standing. Thus before any such trans- 
fer, the community must greatly 
strengthen Its political base and in- 
stitutions. That is one reason for 
pressing for an elected parliament. 
Another is the hope that its election 
and activities will provide a political 
Impetus tor shifting functions to joint 
agencies. 

At the same time, such people also 
recognize that economic and political 
union may well have to be approached 
more gradually and by other routes 
than the stages heretofore projected. 
The stress will need to be more on 
processes and institutions than blue- 
prints. In a recent book, five Eu- 
ropean economists (who question pre- 
mature economic union) propose 
various practical measures designed 
to develop both unifying processes 
and the sense of community required 
for the longer-term period. 

The key political question remains: 
Will national leaders be willing to 
curtail their powers and functions in 
favor of European bodies?; Almost 
certainly not until events convince 
them that they cannot cope with the 
major domestic and external prob- 
lems by other means. Yet the chances 
of action then will surely be enhanced, 
as the optimists assume, if European 
institutions which command public 
confidence are available as a real 
alternative. 

Thus such a strategy looks sensible, 
even though the outcome is bound to 
be uncertain. 


'Washington 

It must, hi retrospect, seem lu- 
dicrous that Congress, after long and 
loud debate, should have halted the 
SST in midconstructicn principally 
for reasons now provedfo be myths. 

Really, shouldn’t Congress hire a 
nonpartisan ombudsman -whose duty 
would be, whenever & senator or a 
representative tried to pass off an 
opinion as though It were a fact, to 
stand up and intone : Prove It ! 

When by a narrow vote Congress 
grounded the SST in 1971, it did not 
have all the scientific evidence now 
available. But instead of saying let’s 
get it before acting, it proceeded to 
accept as valid the extremist, un- 
proved claims of some scientists who 
kept repeating, without adequate in- 
vestigation, that supersonic flight was 
a menacing threat to the en v iro n ment 
of the planet and the health of 
mankind. 

Not only unproved but proved to be 
wrong. What has happened is that 
after basing a decision in large part 
on ecological myths. Congress de- 
cided finally to get the facts. It 
directed the Department of Trans- 
portation to mount a tharcugh, schol- 
arly, independent study to come up 
with the best information and judg- 
ment which all the relevant sciences 
could produce. 

The facts are now hi They emerge 
from a three-year examination of the 
effect of flight in the stratosphere. 
The study was the “climatic impact 
assessment program (CLAP).” It was 
under the direction of A. J- Grobecker 
and it enlisted the participation of the 
most reputable scientists, many of 
them critics of the original SST. 

The findings are authoritative, con- 
clusive, and reassuring. There is 
every reason to believe that they will 
be supported by the scientific commu- 
nity as a whole. The central con- 
clusions are these : 

1. No present or prospective flights 
of supersonic planes, whether the 
Anglo-French Concordes, the Soviet 
TU-144s, or others on the drawing 
boards will adversely affect the envi- 
ronment. ... 

2. Potentially harmful effects from 
a large Increase in SSTs are conceiv- 


such effects “can be 


able — but 
avoided.” 

3. These future possible ^con- 

sequences can be avoided in view of 
the fact that the technology for devel- 
oping low-emission engines .and faefr 
at reasonable cost is already -well 
advanced. • 

4. Other distant potential' uncer- 
tainties can be successfully reduced 
by an atmospheric and monitoring 
program. Such a program is in the 
making . 

In releasing the results of the CLAP 
study, the Transportation Depart- 
ment was careful to podntout that its 
issuance “does not presuppose .any 
intention to resume the design, engi- 
neering, or financial support of civil 
supersonic aircraft. ” 

Naturally. The middle of the reces- 
sion is no time to do that. But the 
CLAP report makes it clear that the 
U.S. can proceed, to manufacture 
SSTs whenever it is economically 
prudent and thus start to recapture 
the lost leadership In worldwide air- 
craft production which Congress im- 
posed on the nation tour years ago. . 

One of the fallacious but most 
vehemently asserted claims which 
resounded through Congress was that 
the SSTs would so fragment the ozone 
shield, which protects humans from 
excessive ultraviolet rays, that skin 
disease would became a .pervasive 
peril. : 

The CLAP study disproves this 
claim. The facts are that while. the. 
ozone level varies as much as 300 
percent over the globe and in any. 
given locality changes as much ail SC 
percent from day to day, the Impact 
of stratospheric flight on the average 
ozone level can be kept to only one;' 
half oil percent. 

What does changing the ozone level 
0.5 percent through flight in the 
stratosphere mean in human terms? ' . 

Dr. Grobecker reports that thp 
impact of 120 Concordes flying &.$ 
hours a day 366 days a year would be 
the same as an individual "mining 
himself on a beach each summer for 
30 years. 

The lesson for Congress? Surely it’s 
this: if you want to go wrong, act first 
and get the facts afterward. 
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Readers write 


Repression in Hungary 


ToH» CMMm Scfanc* Hoofer 

Our newspapers are not paying 
enough attention to what . I believe is a 
significant event in Central Europe: 
some harsh repression tactics are 
being used lately against social scien- 
tists in Hungary. 

Recently two young sociologists of 
international fame (Gyorgy Konrad 
and Ivan Szelenyi) and a young poet 
(Tam as Szentjobi) were, arrested. 
They were later released but ordered 
to leave the country. — all this for a 
manuscript, which evidently must 
have contained socially critical com- 
ments. They were subjected to the 
same inhuman forced exile used by 
the Soviet government as a revenge 
against Solzhenitsyn. 

Another young writer, Miklos Ha- 
raszti, was also recently arrested for 
showing a manuscript about condi- 
tions in a factory to more people than 
the regime allows. Haras zti received 
an eight-month suspended sentence 
for his social criticism. 

Some American historians of Hun- 
garian heritage, conducting research 
In Hungary officially through the 
International' Research Exchange 
program^ have been harassed by the 
police and by border guards in the' 
airport, and have been expelled from 
the country without any reason or 
explanation. -. 

Last year a whole group of. social 


scientists, including Andr&a Hegedus 
(who published some very important 
and interesting studies on bureau- 
cracy, alienation, democratization 
and rehumanization), as well as the'. 
Lukacs disciples Agnes Heller, Marts! 
Markus and MShaly Vajda, were ex- 
pelled from "the" party and were 
severely ostracized in official publica- 
tions, in terms reminiscent of’ the 
totalitarian '80s: "dangerous views,” 
“tools of imperialism.” "anti-Marxist 
revisionists.” 

Intimidation, arrest, and now: ex- 
ile? This new repression seems to run 
counter to the increasingly bhmane 
atmosphere which began to prevail In 
Hungary in the last few years. Even 
sizable and rich societies are ad- 
versely affected if they evidence a 
"brain drain.” Now small Hungary 
suppresses and ' expels its out- 
standing intellectuals In groups? 
What a dehumanizing and wasteful 
arbitrariness, what an uncivilized, 

niithl)yifr a/H«Ti|iy m a gain, 

Edison. N.J. KarotyNagy 
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. Letters expressing readers' 
views are welcome. Each -re- 
ceives editorial ' consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged . All are subject to 
condensc&ion. - 
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Mirror of opinion 


The new Pecksriifflanism 


President Ford remarked the other 
day that he would not buy a book 
written by anyone convicted in the 
Watergate scandal. It’s hard not- to 
share his affront that some of the 
convicted criminals may make- large 
sums from hooka, in effect exploiting 
not only a national tragedy but. their 
own misdeeds. . Y. 

As we reflect on the matter, though, 
it gets less and less clear. A tew years 
ago, after all, Nazi armaments min- 
ister Albert Speer made large sums 
from a book describing, his ex- 
periences in the Third Reich. WhDe .be 
profited from his crimes, most people 
had little trouble agreeing that the - 
more important thing was that he 
might contribute lntorniftion' and in- 
sights that would help history under- 
stand a cosmic tragedy. . . . 

We're less worried about the con- 
victed making some money than 
about the not-oonvicted being tarred 
with guilt by association. It seems to 
be happening already. . - . 


.Now we have the case Cf Ron 
Ziegler; groups at Boston University 
and' Michigan State University have 
worked themselves .up into a moral 
huff and withdrawn invitatichs foot 
paid lectures by the former Presiden- 
tial Press Secretary. . . . He has not 
been convicted at even: indicted tor 
anything connected with Watergate, 
and Is thus entitled to a presumption 
of legal innocence. One can ; of course 
criticize Us politics and roie U Water-_ 
gate, text we were previously unaware 
that this was & dlM piftTifiAflMrtri'ffw- thft ■ 
college lecture circuit, which in re- 
cent' years has proved financially 
lucrative , for Jerry Rubin, Danlel 
Berrigan, Abble Hoffman - and any 
number of others not exactly beyond 
criticism. ’ 

We asked for' an e xplanation afthis 
from John Wlchlein, Dean of .the 
■School of Public Communication at 
Boston, whose telegram tothe student 
government precipitated Mr. - Zieg- 
ler’s troubles. Dean Wlcklein, ■* for-^ 


met broadcasting executive #ho talks 
freely of past tiffs with the . Nixon 
White House, explains that Mr. Zieg- 
ler “did his best to subvert the First 
Amendment,” and. thus it would be a 
“travesty” if be got any mcney from 
the journalism department, which 
had planned to pay for Ids talk. 
However, Dean Wldclein would de-. 
fond Mr. Ziegler's right to speak tor 
free. . . 
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This is . presumably the best case 
that can be made for retract in g the 
invitations to Mr. Ziegler. As you 
watch , the fad spread to other cam- 
. puses, -and- no doubt to other Water- 
gate figures as wsH. our advice Is to 
seek out the nearest dictionaxy and 
look up the ’’ If 

you happen to have a Random House, 
It will read, "hypocritically affecting 
benevolence or high moral principles 
— alter Seth Pecksniff , character in 
.'Martin Chuzzlewit,' a novel (1843) by 
Dlck^.V-XfaeWaajStx^Joiriial 
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